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among ourselves 


From the beginning one of the major goals of ADULT LEADER. 
SHIP has been to apply and to test the democratic principles we 
profess in the actual production of this magazine. 

One thing we have done is to use in the planning of each issue 
the information readers give us about how they are using ADULT 
LEADERSHIP, what they find most useful in it, and how they think 
we can improve it. 

Another thing we have done is to try to build a democratic stafl 
team rather than to rely on a top man for editorial decisions. 

Still another application of our principles is to rely on issue 
committees for the planning of each issue, and for the writing and 
revising of much of the material that appears in it. 


Think a moment of what this involves: 


\ group of specialists from diverse fields come together for three or 
four days with two or three of ADULT LEADERSHIP’s staff mem 
bers. During that time they must develop a plan for an issue that 
incorporates both their agreements and disagreements about the areas 
of theory and practice included in the issue’s theme. They must also 
agree on and outline the various articles and training aids that will 
be included in the issue. Finally, they must accept responsibilities 
for drafting and revising the materials they have planned and for 
securing the assistance of persons outside the group to help as writers 
ol sper ial articles, sources of interviews, or critic-readers. To do so much 
work in so little time requires that everyone be able to make his best 
individual contribution 

So far, both the staff members and the members of issue committees 
have been impressed by the way that the practical requirements 

to give everyone an ample opportunity to have his say (liberty) 

to incorporate everyone's views in final product (equality) 

to share in reaching agreements (fraternity) 

to finish the work in the time available (productivity) 
seem to supple ment one another. 

Many factors must be brought into the pieture to explain this 
We shall mention only two: 

that democratic group procedure id to result 
work and ine rea ed eth it ney: 

that members of a democratic group tend 


tributions that are required by the group’s needs. 
The production of this issue ilustrates the second pownt 


The Issue Committee w wether to de velop a common view 

the issue should includ Members recepted individual and 

ommittee responsibilitic for writit first drafts, then 
gether to review, criticize, and replan. After that each per 
makir hi individual contribution at 
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Tool Kits Take Top Honors 
Dear Editors: 

(Thirty people) attended our 
workshop on “An Introduction to 
Group Discussion” and each person 
received copies of Tool Kits one 
to three. I have had several calls 
since then with favorable comments 
on the Tool Kits, I have a feeling 
they will get much use, and I know 
our group will benefit greatly from 
them. 

I am looking forward to the 
issue on group discussion. We will 
probably wish we had delayed the 
workshop until that had been pub- 
lished, 

PHYLLIS D. FAIRMAN 
Oak Park-River Forest 


League of VW omen Voters 


Oak Park, Illinois 


Thanks for Dealing Readers In 
Dear Editors: 

The magazine certainly has a 
different approach to its readers from 
any | have ever seen. You seem to 
consider the reactions of your con- 
sumers as important and worth col- 
lecting. This seems just plain com- 
monsense, but no one else seems to 
have gone at it in the well-organized 
way ADULT LEADERSHIP is. Com- 
mendations! 


JOHN WITHALL 
Issociate Professor of Education 
University of Delaware, Newark 


AL and UN—An Exchange 
of Correspondence 
Gentlemen: 

On page 10 of the October issue 
of ADULT LEADERSHIP you pub 
lish a statement by the American 
Association for the United Nations 
on “Are Your Schools Teaching the 
Facts about the United Nations?” In 
that article there appears this state 
ment: “There is a strange attitude in 
some commun iti whi re objections 
have been raised to teaching about 
the United Nations. Such opposition 
to teaching about the United Nations 
UNESCO, and = other specialized 
agencies, is founded on misinforma 
tion, fear and prejudice es 

In the same mail which brought 
me the October issue of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP, I received the Sep 
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understanding 
what your members do 


a over a thousand diflerent rooms last Fall peopl 
met to talk about the probleme of rroup leadership, 
the problems of helping 

n a productive wa Some of these people met 


some in churche some in YMCA’s. Others 


ools or college in factories, in Grange halls. 


member to act 


in meetings of pre sidents’ clubs, others 

essions for leaders of discussion groups till 
workshops on industrial relations. 

were laid out and plans for initial steps in 


ram were made. But then someone would throw 


itable monkey wrench, “What we've done is fine, 
HOW CAN I...?7 And he or she would finish the 
any one of a number of characteristic ways. 
[ pet people in my group to feel more 

do more work ,” 


How can I keey 
How can I wet the quiet guy to spe ak up?” 


omeone from talking too much?” 


How can | keep peopl from going off the subject?” 


How can | get the members to do their griping mn 

roup inste id of blowing their tops oul ide? 

These questions and ones similar to them are per 
But why do people have to ask the same questions 
lter year? Are there no good answers?’ Are the 
ns, themselves, possibly unprofitable ones ? 

ions like these show a concern with what the 

of a group think and do, but they show a con 

with getting other peopl to accept the ques 

or to go along with his plans. They have 

also, of passing judgment upon people or situa 

tier of praising or condemning—-without ever helping 
inyone to diagnose difficulty or understand the other 

fell point of view. They suggest, in short, that a 

large part of the difficulty which groups have with the 

way their members behave comes from the fact that 
neither leaders nor members realize that they are not 
bei ol jective ¢ nough are not taking diagnostic at 
titude toward the personal interrelationships and needs 
within the group as well as toward its task functions 
Verhap i different kind of question would lead to 

a better diagnosis of the pret lems of member behavior 

and to more workable treatraents too 


Why did Joe behave so differently at this meeting 


the he behaved at last week's meeting? Because 


mething | did? Because he thought the group didn’t 
all the necessary facts? Because he had other 
nal or outside group interesis that would be threat 
by our going ahead with the project?” 

Why weren't we able to 
day What kinds of contributions did people make? 
What sort of contributions did we need and fail to get? 
Why. | wonder, didn’t we get them and why did members 
make the ones that didn't he Ip 


Questions which focus attention on the ways 


down to busine ss lo 


which, in a functional sense, the members of a group 

help or hinder the continuity and productiveness of the 

vroup suggest the advisability of considering some of 

the functions that members perform within a group 
ne of the roles that they take 


It would of course be possib le to go at the business 
of reaching a functional concept ol Wie members behave 
in a group in a number of ways, but understanding what 
may be called the role concept—members taking differ 
ent sorts of parts - performing successive duties to 
meet the demands group continuity and productive 
ness——is a rofitable way, and interesting too. 


It is profitable and interesting because helps the 
group to become aware that doing a task 

even doing it well—is not enough. If a group is to do 
a task as well as that task can be done 
be given an opportunity to contribute not only to the 
furthering of the task but to the maintenance of the 


group as a healthy social unit. People perform task 


mem be rs of a 


all members must 


roles, then, but they also perform group-maintenance 
roles, And sometimes they give way to satisfying purely 
personal needs in the yroup; from the point of view of 
the group they exhibit non-functional ways of behaving. 
These non-functional ways of behaving may become less 
disruptive in a group if its members realize that not 
only the needs of the group as a whole must be met but 
that the needs of people as individuals will have to be 
met, if possible, within the group itself 


Ww \ people in a group begin to think in terms 
f the roles that members take, they come to 
realize that one man may take many roles—that he i 
in a sense, many persons. Outside he may be at one and 
the same time father, grocer, Rotarian. It is understand 
able that over a period of time and in a variety of situ 
ations in one parti ular group he will behave sometimes 


in one way and sometimes in another 


When peop ile accept the conce pl of roles as one way 
ol under tanding why members of a group behave as 
they do. these people will gain insight into the shift and 
play of relationships within the group. They will under 
stand that it is possible and even reasonable for a man 
to change his attitudes and behaviors from time to time 
without becoming two-faced or losing his integrity. They 
will come to feel that they can make changes in their own 
behavior or shifts in their own positions without having 
to feel guilty or wrong. They will become, in short. more 
accepting in their attitudes, more sensitive in their per- 
ceptions ot group needs, more understanding of them- 
selves and others, and more skilled in working toward 
productive solutions to problems 

Perhaps a kind “Roles Gallery” will prove help 
ful in visualizing some of the member roles that can be 


analyzed and some of the characteristics of these roles 


adult leadership 
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Encouraging 


NON-FUNCTIONAL BEHAVIORS 


Self Confessing Blocking 


> Members of a group may behave in ways to satisfy two 
kinds of group needs—the need for performing a task in 
which the group is engaged. and the need for building and 
maintaining the group as a social system, a structure of 
human relations. For instance, a member may sense a task 
need—possibly the need for summarizing the numerous 
steps to be taken in acting upon and carrying out a decision. 
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Rebelling 


Special Pleading 


Or a member may sense a need for the 
healthy relationships within the group 
for encouraging people. 

Members may also act in ways that don’t satisfy any 
group need=s—ways that are non-functional, A member may 
fight because he is jealous of some other member. or try 
to put over a pet project to promote his private interests. 


maintenance of 
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Although the things a person does and the roles that 
he takes depend on his personality, they depend also on 
conditions within the group in which he finds himself or has 
membership. For both personality and social situation make 


different demands on a person’s conduct at different times. 
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Because there are as many perceptions of 
“ situation or of a behavior as there are people who 
3 perceive, it is not easy to identify or classify roles. 
Any member of a group is likely to interpret the 
‘if behavior of other members in the light of his 
a own understanding of what is going on and of his 
own needs as a group member. Only as he begins 
to observe and take into account what everybody 
/ —and everybody includes himself—is doing and 
y sae how everybody seems to understand and react to 
b a situation can he take a diagnostic attitude toward 


ad group problems and relationships. 
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HUES YOUR GROUP 


Recent studies show that every group needs certain 
functions—or roles—performed for it by its members 


is to work efficiently. What are these necessary roles? 
How can you tell which ones are missing? What 
can you do when roles aren't adequately 


filled, anyway? 


THE GROUP AND THE TEAM 


When a football team isn’t functioning smoothly and 
efficiently, we usually examine the different positions in 
the team to see where the trouble lies. We may find that 
the tackles aren't functioning prope rly. Or it may be the 
ends. Perhaps the difficulty lies not in the weakness of any 
position in the team but in the poor coordination of the 
different functional roles which taken together make up 
the playing team. 

When a group in which we are working, either a 
leaders or members, isn’t functioning well, a similar type 
of diagnosis is required, It is true that groups which are 
trying to define or solve a problem differ in important re 
pects from an athletic team. The members, most of them 
at least, don’t usually have fixed positions in the group. 
The same individual may perform different functions in 
the group from time to time. And different individuals in 
the group may, over a period of time, perform similar 
functions. Moreover, the required roles in the group are 
not normally defined so fully and pret isely as they are in 
the football team 

tut, even though these differences are real and im 
portant, the comparison of team functioning and the 
funetioning of the problem solving group is still useful. 
\ Broup needs lo have certain spe ihre functions per- 
formed from time to time by its members if the group 
is to move efficiently. And the specialized functions which 
members should perform as needed must somehow be 
coordinated into a common effort 

Before we can get far in locating inadequacies in 
member behavior, we must classify the required positions 
on the group team. This means that we must classify the 
functional roles members need to perform if productive 
group effort is to take place. Without some such scheme 
of required roles, it is difficult to tell what needed fun 
tions are missing in the group or whether the behavior of 
a member is appropriate or inappropriate at the time it 
oeceur 

Before outlining a classification of required roles 
we need to have in mind two cautions. First, there is no 
one generally right or wrong way of classifying anything, 
tree luding member behavior in a group. The rightness ol 
a Classification de pe nds on the purpose we have in mind in 
making it. If, for example, we wished to find how the time 
iwailable to a group was being utilized by different mem 
bers, we might classify member contributions by the length 
of time which each took, Or 


ty] ical channels of communication in a group, we might 


if we wished to map the 


classify member contributions in terms of who talked to 
whom. Here we are interested in the functions served by 
member contributions in the life and work of the group. 
And our classification, therefore, rightly takes the form 
of functional member roles. 

Second, the classification of roles which we are using 
is not finished or complete. It has proved helpful where 
it has been used in training members. But it is not an 
exhaustive list and those using it may find other functional 


roles which will need to be added as they try it out. 


One class of roles in a group is required by the task 
which is being worked on. The group has before it some 
problem to define and solve, some goal to clarify and to 
reach, The attention of the group as it works is directed 
outward as it attempts to settle something in its situation 
which it finds unsettled, to clarify something which is con 
fused. This is true whether the group is trying to settle 
a labor dispute, to reach some common understanding 
about a problem of foreign policy, or to decide how to 
landscape the school grounds. The facts, ideas and pro 
cedures needed as different problems are faced will. of 
course, vary. Each problem will call for a somewhat 
different specialization and coordination of 
effort. This is true also of an athletic team. The <pecifi 
functions of each member of the team will vary as the 
plays vary, as the opposition Varies, The re will be Varia- 
tions in member functions if the field is muddy instead 
of dry. The pattern of coordination among member func 
tions will vary with these changing conditions too. But, 
granting this, it still makes sense to formulate and study 
the functions of quarterback, halfback and tackle. The 
same rule applies to the problem-solving group. However 
varied the content of a group's problem or goal, there 
are certain generalized functions or roles which efficient 
And it makes sense t 
try to pick these out and study them. in order that we 
may better understand difficulties in member functioning 
in a group. 

We may call this first kind task roles. For example, 


a group needs information relevant to its problem if its 


work on a problem will require 


thinking is to be more than wishful dreaming. /nforma 
tion giving is in this sense a required group role. But a 
group may not be aware of its need for better information 


*A listing and definition of ty pical 


member behaviors is printed on pages 
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at certain points unless some member is sensitive to this 


need and asks for information. /nformation seeking also 
indicates a required member role. 


portant as task roles are in efficient group work, 
there is another kind of contribution which a group re- 
quires if it is to function well as a group. The task 
contributions of group members are directed toward con- 
ditions outside the group. Their relevance and practicality, 
their meaning, are tested by these conditions. But, as it 
works, a group is at the same time a complex association 
ol human beings. There will be no group to work on a 
problem unless the members are bound together by at 
least minimum ties of common feeling, common stand 
ards, common language, common traditions. 

In some groups, the common features of group 
life can be assumed. Few member contributions need 
to be addressed directly toward building and main 
taining the froup as a living assot iation of people. ven 
in such groups there will be times when members will 
express the group’s common feelings of accomplishment 
or of disappointment. These contributions serve a func 
tion in reinforcing the feeling of common cause and 
common standard. In the most cohesive and stable group 
tensions occur, which threaten the group with destructive 
conflict among some members or with hurt feelings all 
around. At such times, some member may tell a joke 
put the present source of friction against a larger back 
ground of common effort, remark that all nerves tend to 
be frayed in hot weather, or otherwise relieve the tension. 
Tension relieving is thus a needed role at times in the 
most solidly built group of people. 

Many groups, on the other hand, cannot assume the 
existence of the associational cement necessary to su 


t} 


tain the group in its common life and work. In such 


groups, group huildine and maintenance roles. like ex 


pression of common feeling and tension reducing, tend 
to loom larger in the total pattern of member contribu 
tions. There are other such roles which will be required 
from time to time. Members may fall into open conflict. 
Efforts to mediate the difference at the idea level may 
fail. At such points mediating on the emotional level may 


be needed 


Certain kinds of member roles are needed to guarantee 
an adequate performance of the group task and the main 
tenance of the group. But we know that actual member 
contributions don’t always fill these needs. What are some 
of the forms which inadequate rele taking assumes in a 
group ¢ 
The Missing Role. Role requirements are not adequat 
ly met if needed roles are not consciously recognized by 


someone in tl € group or if some ne eded roles are missing 
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For example, a planning group which meets a number of 
times and at widely separated intervals must have some 
written records of its transactions. When the transaction 
are complete, an organization simply cannot depend on 
the unaided Mmcmories ot its members or on unsystematy 
note taking. In the absence of adequate recording, the 
yroup repeatedly finds itself blocked because of missin 
information. This lack, in turn, may lead to unnecessary 
confusion and conflicts among members 

All of us have experienced group discussions in 
which the role of summarizing was not fulfilled. Conse- 
quently, during the discussion the group became con 
fused about where it was going because the relationship 
among varying contributions was left unclear. At other 
times, we may see a group blocked bee ause no one has 
expressed some feeling or attitude which needs to be 
made public, bon instance, several individual members 
may feel privately that some goal the group is pursuing 
is utterly impracticable, but until someone formulates 
and expresses this feeling, the group may persevere in 
what for many members is an unrewarding direction. A 
member may be aware that sone role is needed but not 
feel that he has the ability to carry it out. Perhaps just 
as frequently, however, the difficulty comes from the 
failure of all members to recognize when a given role is 
needed, 


The Rigid Member. Another form of inadequate role 
taking is for members to perform certain roles in a rigid 
or inflexible way. We may see a member adopt a few 
ways of acting in a group whenever he contributes, He 
takes these roles without regard to circumstances, Some 
members of a small discussion group, having learned 
formal methods of procedure in large groups, may in 
discriminately insist on parliamentary practices whether 
they fit the needs of the group or not, And no doubt the 
opposite kind of rigidity may be found in other me mbers 
Sometimes a person who has specialized in a given role 
challenging the logic of an argument, testing the feasi 
bility of a proposal, ete comes to feel that he possesses 
this role personally. He may resent other members tak 
ing it over from time to time. And he may take this rol 
unfailingly whether the group needs it at the time or not 
Rigidity on the part of members in taking roles 
makes it inevitable that from time to time roles will be 
taken under inappropriate conditions. A person with the 
stereotype that decisions always must be reached by 
means of a vote may demand voling even when it 4 
obvious that general agreement has already been attained 
Or he may prematurely call for a vote before the group 
has adequately explored the issue. The role becomes a 
ritual rather than an operation designed to further the 
work or maintenance of the group. Avain, a member 
clinging to the ste realy pe that a group cannot work ef 
fectively if open conflicts occur may undertake the role 
of harmonizer in and out of season. As a result, the rroup 
may fail to become aware of very real conflicta or di 
agreements—conflicts which may erupt later in more 
damaging form. Or the group may miss dealing with 
important basic issues by failing to manage conflict 


openly and inely 


continued on page 23 
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| Low does the way the chairman acts affect the way other members of a group act? In what ab 
ways do the same individuals in the same group act differently when different members are in the 
chair? How well do members of a group fill needed roles—initiating action, encouraging, elaborating. 


summarizing, and others—when they are needed? 


The following transcript of two committee meetings, each with a different chairman, provides mate- cl 
rial for answering these qque stions about the roles leaders fill, the roles members fill, and the roles that 
may be needed, but are not filled. ae 
od ; " , Sebo , : 2 Al 
Readers are invited to score the meetings in accordance with the Role Distribution Chart in the 
fool Kit, page 19, and compare their analyses with the editors’, which follows the transcript of the wv 
meetinus vu 
C) 
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i v 
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The Leader Calls ge 
The Roles 
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To explore how much different leaders do call different roles from group members, the committee ( 
that produced this issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP designed two meetings in which the only significant 2 
difference was the behavior of the leader. To produce records of such meetings, they set up a hypo iS 
a 


thetical committee with a rot iting chairman hip ind made Lape recordings of two sessions of this com 


. 
mittee, e } 
rE 


The group decided to use an ordinary, run-of-the-mill situation (rather than an atypical or extreme se 
example) and to have the two chairmen be the kind of people everybody meets with at least once a 


month (rather than dictators, flanats ol hero-type leaders). 


So they created a five-member entertainment committee which had the job of planning the monthly 
ocial evenings of the supervisors of a small manufacturing company. The five people were Charlie, 
the chief draftsman of the plant; Art, the supervisor of the tool room; Mabel, the employment upel 
visor: Sarah, the othcee manager, and Martin, the head of supply. They decided that the monthly 
upervisors’ social evenings would be encouraged by the management of the plant, and that the social con 


mittee would meet on con pany time, 


Thy people who agreed to pl iv the roles discu ed ¢ ich member ol the hypotheti il committee at 


ome length, building pictures of five people with individual pe rsonalities as well as speci il job respons! 


bilities. These characteristi ind pe rsonalities became constant factors in the two meetings, The factor 


that wa varied was the person who was chairman. 
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The First Meeting 
CHARLIE: I'm glad everybody was able to get his work 


cleaned up and show up on time. Now we can get 


down to business and get this party planned. 


e: anv: Well, I'm glad it’s not my turn to be chairman again 
‘i But you're going to have a hard time beating my 
Christmas party, if | do say so myself, 
MABEL: That was a good party. I'd call it a success. 
CHARLIE: Maybe so, but our job today is to plan the 
next party, not re hash the last one. I’ve been think 
i ing about what we might do next, and it seems to 
mi me that the best thing we can do is to have a dance 
es Isn't that a good idea? 
z MABEL: I think it would be. Would it be a dance with 
5) an orchestra, or records, or what? 
a CHARLIE: I think we can get a juke-box. We'll have about 


25 couple s about 50 people so we'd bette: keep 

the cost down. I can see if we can get the juke 

box from the Elks Club. 

ee akT: The men | work with, the fellows on production, 

like to dance, all right. But, by George, they like it 
peppy. Let's not make it dull 

SARAH: That's what I'd expect you to say, Art. 

aRT: Oh, | thought you liked peppy dances, Sarah. 

CHARLIE: This seems to be kind ofa silly point to worry 


about. There’s nothing dull about it. I see it as a 
social dance, with good, popular music. 

MARTIN: Well, it’s certainly worth considering. You re 
member the Christmas party how they all enjoyed 
themselves? What we need is the same spirit, 

anT: We want to be careful not to have a sedate affair 

CHARLIE: I don’t see any danger of that. 

aRT: You know us production men. We like something 


lively--rhumbas, or tangos for instance, or square 


dancing. Say, that’s an idea! How about having a 
square dance ? 
CHARLIE: | thought we had agreed to have social dancing. 


Haven't we 


Square dancing is pretty much of a 


Pe specialty. [I don't care too much for it myself. 
ART: Square dancing is the coming thing! 

: CHARLIE: Maybe it is, but it wears me out. | think we 

Fe ought to stick to social dancing. 

ie saRAH: I do too, Charlie. The ballroom kind. I don’t 

2 care for square dancing 

te CHARLIE: Well, ave we agreed that that’s what we are 


going to do? 


MARTIN: What about it. Mabel? You see the office super 


: visors quite a lot. What do you think the girl 
i and | think we ought to consider both of them 
4 CHARLIE: Mabel, do you think anyone would be inter 
aE ested in square dancin 
i 1ABEL: LI don't know. If the men like to square dance 
A Couldn't we have part social dancing and part 
| square nel 
ik CHARLI! We car tf ourselves if lved in a hodee podge 
f we try more th ne kind of danei 
ARAH: S ht. but I like ball: 
dancit 
january, 1953 


( harlie is the chairman, The commiutee members ( 


{rt was chairman of the meeting that planned the annual Christmas party last month. This month 


re assembling in his office 


CHARLIE: | think that most of the supervisors would agree 
with Sarah. 

ART: Ballroom dancing sounds pretty old-fashioned to me. 
Don't you like tangos, Sarah 

SARAH: Sure, but | don’t like square dancing 

CHARLIE: Well, to get this thing along, why don’t we 
decide to get some tango records? Then Art can 
tango with Sarah, and that will take care of that. 

ant: Now I think I’m speaking for the boys out in the 
plant. Are you all speaking for the people in your 
departments 7 

MABEL: The girls will come to any kind of danec 

anT: All we need to do is decide on a square dance, or 
at least part ol ita square dance, and all the boys 
will be there too 

CHARLIE: We don’t have anyone who can do the calling. 

aRT: Don’t we Boy, you haven't heard Jack. He's a 
real caller, 

CHARLIE: 1 don’t see that we are making any headway 
this way. We started out by agreeing to have social 
dancing. At the rate we're going now—-by the time 
we have to finish» -we won't have anything planned, 

ART: Oh, Id vo for a few nice sedate dances After all, 
you net d aut h ce lo { ool off be tween square dan es. 

CHARLIE: Let’s pet this thing settled, Let's drag it out 
in the open and agree on one or the other—-either 
square dancing or social dancing. As chairman this 
month I’ve got to see that something's planned, 
Now | assume we are going to have a dance. At 
least we are agreed on that, aren't we? The ques 
tion Is, are we going to have social dancing with 
some tangos and rhumbas thrown in, ot quare 
dancing? Art, we went along with you on the Christ 
mas party. And it seems to me the square-dance 
idea would change the flavor of the whole thing. 
But let’s make up our minds, are we going to have a 

ocial dance or not? 

MARTIN: | wonder, though, if we can’t settle this quite 
easily, The objections lo a (nm ial dane ean he met 
by making sure that some of the records are 
rhumbas and tangos. That should satisfy everybody. 
Art, you know someone who could help us find 


sore good record . don’t yous Mavyly we could 


have a committee of one of the production men, 


Art. and someone from Mabel department 


Information Giving 


a group task role 
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ant: Well. if you don’t want to have a square dance, I'm 
not going to insist. Put it off a month or two. 
CHARLIE: All right. I’m agreeable to that. We'll put the 
square dance off a month or two. 

MARTIN: Maybe im that time we can ask people if they 
really want one. 

TAHEI 1 think | like the social dance idea best. 

ant: Brother, don't forget the tangos. You said we'd have 
them 

-HWARLIE: All right. I said we would. We'll find a tango 
record or two. Why don’t you bring a couple, Art? 
Since you like them so much, | imagine you have 
a library full of them. You pick someone to be on 
the committee to select the records, and then you 
can be sure we'll have them. As for getting the juke 
box, | can look after that. 

MARTIN: Fine, that takes care of that. Now what else do 
we have’ Refreshments? 

an’: Let's liven up the refreshments this month. Some 
of that stuff we had before the Christmas party was 
pretty flat, 

CHARLIE: Are we going to drag Christmas in again? 

snr: Well, people enjoyed themselves at that one. So 
why not learn ome thing from it 7 The pure h should 
have some real fire in it. 

CHARLIE: All right. We'll settle that issue by putting a 
little fire in the punch. Now if there isn’t any other 
objection, we're all set. 


Vow the scene shifts ahead a month and the same com 
mittee is planning the meeting for February. This time 
Vartin is chairman. 


The Second Meeting 

wARTIN: Well, I'm certainly glad to see you people down 
here again. I don’t get out of my office and around 
the plant very much, except once a month when 
we have these meetings. It looks as though we'll 
have a tough job this time, planning a party that 
will come up to that dance we had last month, 
What did you think of the dance? 

MABEL: | think I like the social-dance idea best. 

MABEL: Oh, the office crowd really enjoyed it! 

ant: I'm glad somebody enjoyed it! Some of that music 
was slow enough to put you to sleep. 

cuantie: There may have been a few things that went 
wrong. But several people told me they had a good 
time. Besides, your friends helped pick the records. 

martin: Well, now, let’s see if we can get on toward our 
objective today. Perhaps the first thing is to see 
what ideas we can bring out for the party this 
month. 

uAneL: The employment supervisors play bridge at noon, 
and they were wondering if we couldn't have a 
bridge tournament. 

sanatt: Bridge! Playing cards is dull. Now I like bowling. 

cuartie: | think that right at this point it might be a 
good idea for all of us to bear in mind that we 
want something that everybody will enjoy. The only 
reason | mention this is because | know a number 
of people like to play bridge or to bowl, but I think 
there are many who don’t 

ant’: | think most of the men like to bowl, Charlie. But 


- Ok oe 


girls and some of the men 


r 


I don't know about the 
don't, at that. But here’s an idea: How about bingo? 

MARTIN: We're getting some good ideas here. Are there 
any more? 

ART: Sure. how about a square dance? I still think it’s 
a good idea. You people don't know what you're 
missing if you turn down a square dance again. 

CHARLIE: Well, I think that the best thing about these 
supervisors parties is that everyone comes out. | 
think we should try to plan the kind of a party that 
will be attractive to the most people. I don’t think 
square dancing is any more attractive than bridge 
or bowling. 

SARAH: Bowling helps you keep your figure. 

ART: So does square dancing. And you don’t know 
whether it is attractive or not until you've had one. 

SARAH: A figure, or a square dance? 

ART: A square dance. This factory has never had one. 

MARTIN: And Art will never have a figure. But I think 
you have called our attention to something we 
ought to consider—-what do we want our party to 
accomplish 7 

MABEL: We want the people to have fun and get to know 
each other. As Charlie and Art said, we should 
plan something that will interest as many as pos- 
sible. I thought I liked the square dance idea last 
month, Art, but when | talked with the other girls, 
they weren't very enthusiastic about it. What about 
combining bridge with canasta? 

MARTIN: A bridge and canasta evening? 

MABEL: Yes. 

MARTIN: What do the rest of you think of that? 

CHARLIE: It might be all right, but I don’t particularly 
warm up to it. It would keep people separated in 
small groups, instead of getting them together. 

MARTIN: I guess that’s right. But both bowling and cards 
get everybody out and doing something. 

ART: Cards won't get evervbody out. And the trouble 
with bowling is that you'd scatter people all over 
the bowling alley and they'd spend the whole eve- 
ning with a few people they already know. 

MABEL: Besides, we don’t all have bowling leagues, like 
your crowd does, Sarah. 

MARTIN: Are there any more ideas? 

MABEL: We could have another game night, or some 
more skits. 

ArT: How about bingo? I think people would like that 
as a change. It isn’t exactly a card game, Mabel, 
but it’s popular. And anybody can play. 

SARAH: Maybe anybody can, but I don’t like to. 

CHARLIE: You don’t? What do vou like? 

ART: She likes to dance. 

MARTIN: We had a dance last time, and I still feel we 
ought to have something different this month. 1 
wonder, if we had bingo, do you think the office 
crowd would come, Sarah? 

SARAH: I don’t know. 

ART: Don’t worry, they'll be there. 

CHARLIE: Can’t we agree on bingo, then? 

MARTIN: Apparently we don’t want cards or bowling this 
time, and we don’t want dancing twice in a row. 
How do you girls feel about bingo? 

saRaH: Oh, I guess bingo’s all right for this time 
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MABEL: It sounds good to me. Let's decide what needs 
to be done. 

MARTIN: We'll need some paraphernalia. Where can we 
get bingo equipment? 

CHARLIE: I think I know a place. I'fl be responsible for 
the equipment. 

sarkaii: What about prizes? 

MARTIN: Couldn't you girls round up some donations 

SARAH: Leave that to us. 

MARTIN: Now all we have left is the refreshments. 

arT: Id like to hold out for that assignment. Our gang 
did a good job on the punch the last couple of 
times. We'd like to do that again. 

MARTIN: Well, | guess that does it. I'll see you at the 
party. 


HOW WOULD YOU SCORE IT? 


Before you read how the editors checked these 
meetings on the Role Distribution Chart, you may wish 


to see how you would score them. The editors’ completed 


chart is below. The classifications are defined on pages |i 
and 18 of the Tool Kit. 

In using this analysis sheet, think of each statement 
by any member as a contribution. Often you will have 
to choose between two or more role classifications for a 
single contribution. And frequently a single contribu 
tion can be checked under more than one classification 
There is no “wrong” or “right” choice. 

If you check the meetings about the way we did, 
you may be surprised—as we were—to find how many 
differences there are between these two apparently similar 
meetings. both of which managed to plan a party. 


HOW WE SCORED IT 


Role Distribution Chart 


FIRST MEETING SECOND MEETING 


Member 
Member 


Group Task Roles 


Initiating Activity TI TT 
Seeking Information ! il 
Seeking Opinions il | 
Giving Information il 

Giving Opinions Wi win ant 
elaborating mit oi i 
Coordinating | W Ti 
Summarizing | ! 
Testing Feasibility / 


HE 


Win 
mn 
a 


Group Building and Maintenance Roles 
Encouraging | il il 
Gate Keeping 

Standard Setting wi ul 
Following 

Relieving Tension 


Composite Roles 


Evaluating 

Diagnosing 

Mediating wil 

Testing for Consensus I LL 

Von-functional 
Behaviors 


nn nT 


january, 1953 


THE LEADER MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


Looking at the transe ript of the first meeting with 
the aid of the Role Distribution Chart, it is apparent that 
the members made very few statements that could be 
checked under initiating 


rctivily \ great many Op tons 


were expressed in the meeting, and frequently the chair 
man felt he had to elaborate on something that was said 
Very little information was presented. 

In contrast, the members initiated activity many 
times in the second meeting, The editor esper ially noted 
that, in the second meeting, every one of the leader’ 
three contributions whi h were classified as initiating av 
tivity was in terms of proeedure—how the group might 
go to work rather than what they were to work at. And 
each of these contributions opened the way for fuller 


participation by members of the committee. 

In the second meeting the chairman refrained trom 
giving his Opinions, He seemed more concerned with 
seeking information than the first chairman. The mem 
bers, while expressing their opinions, also contributed 
quite a bit of information 

Among the other illuminating differences, and Lik 
nesses, revealed by the Distribution Chart, take a look at 
the tally on the role called standard setting. The chairman 


of the first meeting was alway tandards that 


setting 
would either block a member's suggestion or make him 
shut up. Both chairman tested for consensus, but the first 
chairman, when he did, seemed to be asking in effect 


“Don't you agree with me?” 


There was considerable non-functional behavior in 
the first meeting as compared with the second, espe ially 
on the part of the chairman. It is interesting to note that 
in contrast with the first meeting, members in the second 
meeting introduced by-play—centering around Sarah’ 


figure and Art’s lack of one 


Without going into the question of why the first 


to relieve tensions 


chairman tried to sell his idea to the committee, or why 
Art objected to the selling, the analysis indicates that 
there were considerable differences in the be havior of 
the committee members in the two meetings. If the role 
players acted and reacted as people do in real life, then 
in the roles of the leader called 


forth differences in the role pattern of the members too 


it seems that differences 
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za 


Feat Pioan 


ae 
asked 


for this issue Maleolm Knowles, 


Director, 


Because senators and 


representatives are so much in the public eye, the editorial committee 
ADULT LEADERSHIP Project 


to interview Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois on the kinds 


of roles he finds in Congress and how he sees the roles he fills. Senator 


Douglas generously accepted this invitation although it was extended 


at a time 


“on split-second schedule, 


Senator, In our 


& KNOWLES: 
going to examine the different roles people perform in 
We thought it lend a realistic note if 
we talked with a man who has held such practical roles 
Marine 


have been your principal roles 


January issue we are 


group would 
as university 
What, would you say 
the Senate? 

*® nmoucras: I think | have had 
hand | have scrutinized the budget 


professor, and senator. 


off eT. 


a dual job. On the one 
and tried to economize 
without diminishing our military efficiency and without 
social welfare 
That's really 
might say? 

Yes 
the citizens os attack by powerful special interests who 
try to get legi I have in mind things 
like the attempt of private interests to grab offshore oil 
4) billion dollars belongi 


ing 
free 


the attempt of big busines 


diminishing our 


> «K 


function, 


program. 


NOWLES: been a sort of watchdog 


you 


. DOUGLAS Then I have also tried to protect 


lative advantage. 


an item of in the 


public 


domain: the attempt to natural gas from 


price 
and big chain 
Act: and so on. 
public 


useful. 


regulation; 
Robinson-Patman 
function that does not attract 
but I think 


You are 


stores to repeal the 
This 


and has few defender 


attention 


. KNOWLES: here then as a 


champion of the 


performing 


unorganized citizens and, conversely, 


Inv identally, 
book, 
to wonder 
don't also 


in the ¢ ongress. 


blocker of organized pressure groups. 


Senator | have been interested in your new 


Ethics in Government, and has caused me 


whether, consciously or unconsciously 


take the role of a sort of 
a DOUGLAS: I’m afraid that’s a 
looking at it. My chief troubl 

the right thing to do myself 

> KNOWLES 
ment on ethical 


in the 


you 


group consc mene 


elf-righteous way of 


finding out what’ 


stablish agree 
to {i llow 
rules of the gare 


But haven't vou tried to « 
standards for 
determining the 


everyone more 


acrise of than 


elf-righteous way? 


| have 
because | have experienced situation 
had to be made so quickly that the 
iderations tended to be overlooked. To give 
after | elected to the 
flood of pre knew 


* DOUGLAS tried to find some guiding princi 

in which de 
( rons ethic al con 
you an 
example: just was 


ent 


Senate, we 


received a which we sent 


were 


when, in the words of his administrative 


assistant, he was 


playing the role of a political speaker.” 


ratulations and certainly 


Nevertheless. 
that, 


( hoi of 


oO express cong noel to mcur 


and | discussed the 
risk of 


future favor. 


my wile 


matter and decided 


being iis 
return the gifts, 
this minor 
feel that, for 


situations have far 


even at the 
should be to 
obligation, 
in the 
the public servant particularly, 
reaching 


understood, 
o that the 
form, 


our 
sroblem of even in 
I 

future. | 


su h 


would not taunt us 


consequences—consequences easily visible 


liable lo get 


and unless one is continually alert. he 


trapped. 
then, 
would he he Ipful to the ( ongressmen the tlast Ive > 


KNOWLES: In a sense 


you are saying that it 


have 
a common and exp lic it statement of standards of conduct 


to which they can refer like face 


when decisions this 


the m. 
* DOUGLAS: 


Some need lo 


Yes. people ask why we 
spell out an elaborate code of ethics when we have the 
Ten Commandments and the Vount. But 
the probl ms I am talking about stem from the fact that 


life keeps creating new and highly 


Sermon on the 
specifi ituations, 
and we need sper ific understanding of what they involve 
We need this understanding in relation to the 
whether it be government or 


don’t mean, of 


specihy 
else. | 
but I do 


triust 


setting. anything 


course, a manual of etiquette 
that 


government, for 


always 

there 
presents or en 
path to obligation 
has been to 
face thi 
Now. 


evolution of 


believe there are certain standards 
be in operation. In 
should be a accept 
tertainment-——they both lead down the 


¥ KNOWLES: 


members of Cong 


‘ cample 


commitment not to 


So your role stimulate the 


ress to problem and create 


their own common standards. 


Senator, | am wonder 


ing if you have seen any change in 
you took office? 

a DOUGLAS: Well, I think it may seem to other people 
than does to me that I have broadened my 
ception of my roles. When I was elected 
thought | 


enator an 


your 


role Ss since 


more con 


I believe many 
New Deal 
reform. Tam 
but | also feel 
‘| herefore | have been 
equally concerned with cutting government expenditures. 
In other pro 
moting social legislation to include financial and monetary 
as well. 


exclusively a 
solely of social 


deeply concerned with social reform 


would be 


pe ople 


advocate 


that there is no virtue in waste 


words, my function has fanned out from 


polic y 


adult leader ship 
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st - KNOWLES: What kinds of pressures have operated not frightened of intellectual battle. At the same time, 

‘ to cause you to take these roles? my experience has taught me to be charitable to an 

ei * DOUGLAS: Well, to me they are not new pressures opponent, to give him credit for sincerity, and never 
or new roles. My concern with economy may have been to impugn his motives. We must recognize that although 
unexpected by other people, but wasn’t new to me. | a person is our opponent on this issue, he may be our ally 
had carried on the same fight against waste in the Chicago on another. ‘ 
City Council. I have also learned in the Marines that results are 
> KNOWLES: You didn't feel inhibited by the stereo never foreordained. That was important because it 
type people had of vou. Would it be correct to sav. then. means that if you have a good cause it’s always ad 
that vou believe one should be flexible in the roles he vantageous to pursue it vigorously even if the odds are 
takes? low. You may not win immediately but you will doubtle 
a DOUGLAS: Life has so manv facets and so manv make the ultimate solution a better one than it otherwise 
shifting problems, I don’t see how we can dispense with would be. There's an old saying that you never change 
the ability to be flexible. Both liberals and conservatives votes by debate, but let me tell you a story that contradicts 
have a tendency to want to know in advance how their that proposition. 
senators will feel on every issue, how the debate will When the bill to free gas from price regulation 
proceed, and how the public will react. That makes life was passed in the House of Representatives, it received 
very flat—-very flat. | am reminded how I felt about little attention from the public or the Senate. But I 
some of the liberal magazines a few years ago. It was thought it looked like a measure against the interests 
getting so that you could look at the title of an article and of the majority of people, so | boned up on the facts 
immediately guess its content. | hope | haven't been involved in the legislation. When the bill was introduced 
flexible for the sake of flexibility. But I do try to decide into the Senate, | took the floor for ten day At the 
things on the basis of my own conscience rather than beginning we thought we wouldn't get more than ten 
from some fixed idea held by myself or others. Opposing votes, but at the end of the ten days we had 
® KNOWLES: What would vou sav. Senator Douglas thirty. This wasn’t enough to defeat the measure, but 
are the forces that have made it difficult for you to the ten-day debate had stirred up enough interest to 
perform the roles you have wanted to perform? move the President to veto the bill and we were able 
x DOUGLAS: I don’t really think it’s been difficult. | lo prevent its passage over the presidential veto 
made up my mind when I entered the Senate that | KNOWLES: Now, Senator Douglas, Vd like to get 
would probably be a one-term senator. Therefore re back to a question [| asked a while back, about the 
election hasn't been a primary motivation and it has obstacles to taking roles you feel inclined toward. In 
been easier for me to concentrate mv concern on issues many cases we find roles pretty much dictated by social 
and jobs I felt needed doing. I don’t mean to sav I've or organizational pressures, Do you think the structural 
been entirely oblivious to political consequences, but | form of the Senate, that is, the rules by whieh it is 
have considered them secondary. organized and governed, has any effect on the freedom 

s a s KNOWLES: What have been your chief sources of of its members to perform their roles? 


help in filling these roles? R DOUGLAS: Yes, decidedly, Pd like to speak for 
oe DOUGLAS: My wife. And the groups of people who minute on that because | think the Senate is an extremely 
have helped unselfishly in the past-—-who wanted nothing free body——more so.than the British House of Common 
for their help but offered themselves because of what they I think this freedom i probably a , the de 


believed. It’s interesting. the effect these people have. In centralization of our parties and to our system of direct 


times of stress they recall themselves to me. Often when primari Party decentralization means that our election 
I’ve been on the Senate floor actual faces have emerged campaigns are much more personal that is, the character 
to mind. And when that happens, I realize that I don’t of the candidate is of much greater significance, While 
tand alone. In the Senate, itself, Hubert Humphrey this increases the tendency toward mud-throwing at 
ind Wayne Morse stand out when I think of social legis election time, it means that a senator ean vote in opposi 
lation. Economy—that’s been a more lonely road. tion to his party more securely than the British member, 
e KNOWLES: Senator. one of the reasons we have who stands the risk of exchanging his seat for one such 
been particularly interested in talking with you on thi vote. I should say that there is complete freedom of 
subject of roles is because you have had such varied discussion in the committee meetings. In fact I don’t 
experience—as a university professor, a Marine officer, believe there is a legislative system in the world where 
and a senator. How do you think these earlier roles have greater freedom of conscience can be exercised if one 
influenced your present function as a senator? wants to. 

* DOUGLAS: Both have had the utmost significance. 5 KNOWLES; Senator, d 


lo you think there are any roles 
A university should be dedicated to the search for truth that are required from some or all senators if the Senate 


and to provide training in trying to find out what the is to accomplish its tasks? 

truth is. Thus, my university experience helped me to DOUGLAS: Yes. [ think it is essential that a legislature 
assemble facts and look for truths. But then there i he composed of fair-minded men. I also think it necessary 
the job of putting them into effect, of dealing with op that Congressmen be given sufficient time to work at the 
position. To college football and even more to the Marines job of legislation 
I owe the lesson that one can take pretty bitter punish 
ment and still live. The Marines made me tough 


Today Congressmen are under terribly 
heavy pressure from commitments which keep them from 
and the job of legislation. Committee work is also extremely 
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important and relatively unnoticed by the public. floor 


work could be made more important if members studied 
bille and came to the sessions well informed. 


[he demands on a senator from his constituency are 
unbelievable. During an ordinary period I receive about 
1,000 letters a day and this figure goes up to 2,000 in 
special and critical periods. Then a senator also acts 
government in matters ol 


is the citizen's liaison to the 


personal concern. This is a necessary function, but very 
time consuming Another crucial responsibility of a 
endlor is to interpret events in the legislature to citizens 
and to find out their points of view. This means travel- 
ing, writing, reading speaking and, perhaps most im- 


portant, listening 

You're 
roles besides the individualized roles that he takes in 
the Senate itself—that is, as 
legislation, as a business agent for his constituency, and 


saving that a senator acts in three 
a policy-maker affecting 


i a link in the communication system between the 
public and the legislature. 


® POLOLA Yes. I might stress that | think that the 
individual concerns—-what you called the business-agent 
functions —are real concerns and should have a definite 
place but that they should not be allowed 


up the concerns with legislation. 


to swallow 


1 aleo think some attention should be given by each 
senator to every piece of legislation, even though it 
arises from a committee of which he is not a member. 
I have sometimes caused antagonism by raising questions 
about bills originating from committees of which I was 


not a member. But if senators concern themselves merely 


1s il  ] 
rHE 
HICH is more important the individual 
society? To ask the question in this way is 
misleading. It suggests that people should make a choice 
between the individual on the one hand and society on 
the other That they should be for one and against the 
other. And so they make a choice 
Those who choose the individual point out that 
ocial systems (groups large and small) exist to serve 
the needs of individuals and should be judged by whether 
or not they perform this service well. Those who choose 
born into 


society point out that the groups a person 


or joins have a large share determining the kind of 
needs the person has and that his needs can be met only 
through the opportunities which society provides. Indi 
viduals, they say, should be judged by how well they 


aerve the needs of society. 


c 


ABTS m 


with bills of their own committees, the Senate ceases to 
exist and breaks up into a series of subgroups. 

> KNOWLES: Are there any forces that act to regulate 
that is to reward or punish—the role behavior of 
senators / 

%& poOUGLAS: Committee assignments serve this purpose. 
If you don’t go along, you're likely to be plac ed on one 
of the less interesting committees and you're not likely 
to be promoted. Then of course the seniority system 
means that the younger men get placed on the less popu- 
lar committees. I feel pretty lucky, though, as I wa 
placed on the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. As a 
first-termer | intended to keep fairly quiet my first 
year, but issues came up on which I felt I had to take 
a stand and before long I was in the thick of things. I 
seem to have a faculty for stirring up the hornets. 

> KNOWLEs: \ last question, Senator Douglas. Is there 


! 


a value, do you think, in having “Devil’s advocates” 


in the Senate? Do they add a constructive element 
towards the depth and clarity of debate? 

*% pouctas: I think there is a definite value to having 
extreme controversy represented in the Senate. However, 
I limit this to include controversy on issues only. I 
believe that if conflict were so great that it even included 


disagreement on standards of behavior it would be de- 


I think there 


stances for misrepresentation or for malice. These 


structive, is no room under any circum- 


things constitute a net detriment. Conflict in points 
of view is very good, for we are never so right or so 
informed that we cannot profit by the probing of extreme 


opposition and the criticism of an analytic mind, 


INDIVINUAL AND THE GROUP 


But is it necessary or wise to make a choice between 


, 


individual and society? Is it not important that social 


arrangements make it possible for people to meet their 
individual needs and that individuals work to create and 
maintain the kinds of social arrangements in which their 
needs can be met? The needs of individuals and of society 
have to be fitted to one another in such a way that both 
If this fit cannot be made, 


either society crushes and destroys individuality or irre- 


be met reasonably well. 


sponsible individualism destroys society. 


Parr of the difficulty in thinking about the indi- 
vidual in relation to his social environment lies in under 
He is not thought of 
today as being nearly so independent a unit or so sep- 


standing what an individual is. 


adalt leadership 
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arate an entitv as he was once considered. In a world 
where X-rays penetrate a mans body and cure his dis 
eases, the individual seems less separated physically from 
the universe than he would have seemed a couple of gen 
erations ago. In a society where the psychologist has 
learned that personalities are warped by economic want 
or social cruelty and that social betterment originates in 
the insights and inventiveness of individual men, indi- 
\ idual charac ter and SOt ial circumstance are less opposed 


than once they were. 


No man is altogether the captive of any one group 
or social unit. He has hungers that it cannot satisfy and 
confusions that it cannot clarify. 


his own interests. 


He has his own needs 


He comes into any group or social 


situation with a myriad drawn from 


preconceptions 
other groups and other situations. He is never free from 


outside within any 


pressures. Is his behavior group 
determined by his personal needs. then, and more or less 
independent of the group situation? Are his needs fixed 
and static or does the action and reaction which goes on 
within a group elicit certain kinds of needs or make 
certain kinds of needs dominant and suppress others? 
Does, perhaps, the kind of group in which an individual 
finds himself affect the kinds of needs aroused? Will 
individual needs that appear strong in one group fail to 
appear in another? 

Another difficulty a clear idea of how 
the individual and the group can fit together for their 


mutual advantage is in understanding what a group i 


in getting 


and how it functions. There are many ways of talking 


about a group, of course. Here it makes sense to say 
that it is a gathering of people. come together sometimes 
from necessity but often from choice, to do certain things 
that the people want to do together or to become some 

thing that they want to he. There are, inevitably, certain 
tasks that must be performed and certain jobs that must 
be done. Many of these jobs call for some division of 
labor or specialization of function on the part of the 
people who do them. And the nature of the job must 
determine the kinds of division of function or roles that 
must be taken if the group’s task is to be done. Mas 

production work, for instance, is often based on a job 
analysis which divides work into smaller work units so 
that individuals, and through them the group. can handle 
the total job. A problem-solving situation will demand 
different kinds of activities from the different people 
working on the problem. A group cannot get far in 
working out a problem without someone. or several 
people, taking responsibility for providing the group as 


kinds of 


The information-giving function is not brought out by 


a whole with certain 


necessary information 
the individual needs of the people present but by the 
requirements for completing the task. 


( group is a social system and doesn't maintain 
itself automatically. Even with a job to do. a group will 
find that conflicts arise through the diversity of person 
alities operating within any situation. Some sort of har 
monizing or arbitration of the conflicts will be necessary 
and some member or members will step forward to fill 
his function. Or a group may get discouraged and find 
that some member begins to encourage his fellows and 
huild morale. 
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How is it possible to clarify present concepts both 
about the relative importance of the individual and the 
group and about the relationships existing between them? 
One wavy to start is to visualize two circles, not concentric 
One of these cirel 
can be supposed to represent the needs of the individual 
The other can represent the needs of the group. The two 


but partly coinciding or overlapping 


cire les, since they do not everywhere over! ip but 


cove rlap 
in part, show that in part individual interests and group 
interests are the same and in part are not the sam 

What may this visualization suggest about the fun 
tional relationships and the relative importance of the 
individual and the group? It suggests for one thing that 
the relationship is an interdependent one and that the 
individual and the group have need for each other. It 
suggests, too, a source of considerable productivity for 
both individual and group. People are most productive 
when they are stimulated by new ideas and fresh situa 
tions. Social svstems develop under the impact of out 
siders if the outsiders can be partly assimilated. The 
parts of the circles which do not overlap, which repre 
sent differences of need and interest between the indi 
vidual and the group and suggest the inevitability of con 
flict, represent also the area from which new insight 
spring. For when people begin to talk about somethin 
new or when they find themselves in a different sort of 
situation from what they have been accustomed to, they 
begin to relate the new and different to the old and fa 
miliar and to see fresh relationships and greater possi 
bilities for carrying out a plan of action 


However, unless 


the overlapping of individual 
needs and froup needs is a large one, there will be too 
many individual frustrations and too much conflict for 
the group to be significantly productive. The area of 
overlapping represents the area of stability, just as the 
areas which do not overlap represent areas of instability. 


In any group, the interest group as a who 
((,) and of any individual © is @ part of it (1 
Sometimes the 


interes overlap consid 


sometimes very litile 


Aurnot GH many condition 


or degree of overlap and the interrelation hip 


affect the 


vidual needs and group requirements, one of 
important of these conditions is the kind or styl 
There I> le 


in a group which works under a dominant leader 


ership under which a group work 


erlap 
than 
In a& group whose members first take re spon ibility for 
locating and defining the functions necessary to the 
tinuity and productivity of the group and then 


their own behavior to fill these functions 
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Under person il leader ship, party ularly if the leader 
is a dominant sort of figure, one of the main problems 
which the individuals face is the problem of how they can 


manipulate the leader in order to set up a personally 
| 


itisfying relation hip to him. For the leader controls 
the rewards and punishment and to a certain extent 
defines the goal ets the standards and parcels out the 
job Per onality 


the rroup begin to show up im the me mbers who be long 


characteristics that are disruptive to 


fo a group that has a dominant leader, and the individ- 
uals take roles that may defeat the leader’s purpose. 

One person may become a rebel, He will find that 
he cannot accept the kind of dependent relationship fos- 
tered by a dominating leader and may try to rouse other 
revolutionaries in the grot p to join with him. He and 
the other rebela may succeed in splitting the group into 
factions and prevent it from carrying out its purpose. 


Another person may become a kind of faithful serv- 
ant. He is the sort of person who basks in a dependent 
situation. He wants most of all to find out what the 
de ire of the leader are and 10 provide for the “f desires 
in advance. Such a person finds security in being ac- 
cepted by the leader and will tolerate much abuse in 
order to keep his favored position, but his behavior is 
likely to be displeasing to the other member On the 
other hand it may be emotionally satisfying to the leader, 

A third kind of person may very well develop into 
a sibling rival. He contends with the other members of 
the group for the approval of the leader and is particu 
larly averse to the faithful servant 

Certain group requirement have to be met, how- 
ever, whether there is a dominant leader or a leadership 
shared by the group. The necessary functions will often 
he concentrated in the leader if the leader is strong and 
authoritarian. He may, himself, enforce a repressive 
sort of harmony, for instance. A dominant leader tends 
to make individual members of the group feel less ré spon 
ible toward the group than they would feel in a less dom 
inated situation. Such a leader also increases the likeli 
hood of members remaining fixed in certain role 

Under group-centered leadership, on the other 
hand, the members of the rroup make it their re ponsi 
bility to take over the functions necessary for getting 
work done or for maintaining continuity. There may be 
i designated leader, but unlike the dominant leader, the 
roup-centered leader will feel that his main responsi 
bility is to help the memb 
the group. The members will define the group task, 
determine the goals, administer the rewards and punish 
ment handle conflicts that devel p among themselve 
People workin 


a comple differentiation of role or functions to do 


ers take over the running of 


under group-cente red le idership evolve 


these job The group-disruptive personality charac 
teristics that show up so frequently under a dominant 
leader tend to be eliminated under a group-centered 
leader, for the person il needs behind the behavior of the 
rebel, the faithful servant or the sibling rival are chan 


neled in new direction 


Possibly. als the group requirements become 


accepted as standards by which the individual membet 


evaluate their own behavior to the extent that the indi 


vidual members perceive and accept the er up require 


ments, these requirements tend to become the individual 
members’ needs. And at the same time, the satisfaction 
of such individual needs helps fulfill group requirements. 
However, the fact that an individual accepts certain 
standards in a group-centered situation does not mean 
that his personality has necessarily changed. In a dif- 
ferent group and under a dominating leader, he may 
fight the leader or be the faithful servant or the sibling 
rival. Probably the most that can be assumed is that the 
roles individuals take are a joint function of personality 


structure and the forces acting in the social environment. 


' 

For the individuals within a group the question 
possibly boils down to the problem of how to handle 
authority or how to handle jobs of work or tasks. And 
for groups and leaders there is the problem of how to 
transfer from a leader-dominated situation to a group- 
centered situation. People by expectation and tradition 
are used to the first sort of situation, and any change in 
the direction of the second will take time. training and 
ingenuity. 

All individuals in a group, whether members or 
leaders, need to realize that although an understanding 
of member behavior and an insight into role differentia- 
tion are workable approaches to changing from leader 
dominated situations to group-centered ones, neverthe- 
less role differentiation is not a purely automatic process. 
Learning is required. Much trial and error may occur 
within a group before any great insight develops as to 
what roles are needed. Some people may have insight 
as to what roles are needed but may not easily be able 
to supply the necessary kind of behavior, perhaps for 
personality reasons. Other people may not be willing 
to accept the responsibility involved in being mature 
group members. Still others may stereotype roles and 
then give themselves all kinds of labels—‘‘Look. I'm an 
Self-stereo- 


typing of this kind may make an individual identify 


initiator.” “I’m a procedural technician.” 
himself so closely with a role that he becomes rigid and 
inflexible and has difficulty in learning new roles. 
Individuals, whether members or leaders, need to 
develop abilities to perform a variety of role functions 
as changing situations demand. They need to evolve a 
repertory of roles. As they become increasingly aware of 
what happens in the process of being group members 
they will probably realize that any individual may have 
They will probably 


come to see, too, that an individual should try to increase 


a number of quite different task 


his expertness in taking the roles he can identify and 
does know as well as to increase the range of roles he 
can perform effectively. They won’t want to forget, how 
ever, that every individual person has various assets and 
limitations both in personality and in abilities and that 
he cannot be expected to perform every role equally well 
The group as a group can expect to gain in eff 
ciency as the individuals who compose it correctly di 
nose role requirements and become skillful in taking a 
variety of roles. And the greater freedom and mutual 
adjustment of a group-centered situation as over against 
a le ider dominated ome should recommend itself to free 


men ina free society. 
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(raining in member roles 


KINDS OF MEMBER ROLES 


Nobody can work efficiently if he resents the task before him, is discouraged by its 
difficulty or is simply tired. If a person is to do his best he must be willing to undertake the 
job, feel that he is able to do it, and be reasonably alert. Most workers pay a good deal of 
attention to these attitudes as they do their own work or supervise the work of others. Be- 
sides having the knowledge, skills and equipment the job calls for, a worker must be in 
physical and mental condition to work well. 

A group, like an individual, needs the knowledge, skills and equipment its job calls 
for. It needs, also, to be in good working condition—willing to work, confident and alert. 
If a group is to reach and maintain high productivity, its members have to provide for two 
kinds of needs——what it takes to do the job and what it takes to strengthen and maintain the 
group. 

What members must do to meet these needs may be called functional roles. 

What the members do that tend to make the group inefficient or weak may be called 
non-functional behaviors. 


-sary of some of the most essential 


Functional Roles of Group Members 


TASK ROLES... 


(functions required in selecting and carrying out a group Civing information: ollering ( or generalization 
task ) relating ones own eX nm ( oup problem lo 
Initiating activity: proposing solutions; suggesting new 


| 


illustrate point 
ideas, new definitions of the problem, new attack 


Civing opinion: stating an opinion or belief concerning 
on problem or new organization of material Knee ae f ral suggest narticu 
i suggestion ¢ one oO eve yeestior a i 


Seeking information: asking for clarification of su larly coneerning its value rather than its factual 


gestions, requesting additional information or facts basis 
Seeking opinion: looking for an « xpression of feeling Elaborating: clarifying, giving examples or developing 
about something from the members, seekir clari meanings, try ‘to envision how a prope il might 


values Oo; u restions or ice is ; work out 
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Coordinating: snowing re lationships among Various 
ideas or suggestions, trying to pull ideas and sugges 
tions together. trying to draw together activities of 


Variou subgroups or ie ribe rs 


Summarizing: pulling together related ideas or sug- 
yestions, restating suggestions after the group has 


discussed them 


Testing feasibility: making application of suggestions 
to real situations, examining practic ality and work- 


ability of ideas, pre-evaluating decisions 


GROUP BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE ROLES... 


(functions required in strengthening and maintaining 

group life and activities) 

Encouraging: being friendly, warm, responsive to oth- 
ers, praising others and their ideas, agreeing with 


and accepting contributions of others 


Gate keeping: trying to make it possible for another 
member to make a contribution to the group by 
saying, “We haven't heard anything from Jim yet,” 
or sugcesting limited talking time for everyone so 
that all will have a chance to be heard 


Standard setting: expressing standards for group to 
use in choosing its content or procedures or in 
evaluating its decisions, reminding group to avoid 


decisions which conflict with group standards 


Following: going along with decisions of the group, 
somewhat passively accepting ideas of others, serv- 
ing as audience during group discussion and de 
cision making 

Expressing group feeling: summarizing what group 
feeling is sensed to be, describing reactions of the 


group to ile 8 OF solutions 


BOTH GROUP TASK AND GROUP 
MAINTENANCE ROLES 


Evaluating: submitting group decisions or accomplish 
ments to comparison with group standards, meas 


uring accomplishments against goals 


Diagnosing: determining sources of difficulties, appro- 
priate steps to take next, the main blocks to progress 


Testing for consensus: tentatively asking for group 
opinions in order to find out if the group is nearing 
consensus on a decision, sending up trial balloons 
to test group opinions 


Mediating: harmonizing, conciliating differences in 


points of view, making compromi c solutions 


Relieving tension: draining off negative feeling by 
jesting or pouring oil on troubled waters, putting 
a tense situation in wider context 


From time to time—-more often perhaps than any- 
one likes to admit—-people behave in non-func- 
tional ways that do not help and sometimes acti 
ally harm the group and the work it is trying to do. 
Some of the more common types of] such non- 


functional behaviors are described below: 


Types of Non-Functional Behavior* 


Being aggressive: working for status by criticizing or 
blaming others, showing hostility against the group 
or some individual, deflating the ego or status of 
others 


Blocking: interfering with the progress of the group by 
going off on a tangent, citing personal experiences 
unrelated to the problem, arguing too much on a 
point, rejecting ideas without consideration 


Self-confessing: using the group as a sounding board, 
expressing personal, non-group-oriented feelings or 
points of view 


Competing: vying with others to produce the best idea, 
talk the most, play the most roles, gain favor with 
the leader 


Seeking sympathy: trying to induce other group mem- 
bers to be sympathetic to one’s problems or mis- 
fortunes, deploring one’s own situation or disparag- 
ing one’s own ideas to gain support 


Special pleading: introducing or supporting sugges- 
tions related to one’s own pet concerns o1 philoso- 
phies, lobbying 


Horsing around: clowning, joking, mimicking. disrupt- 
ing the work of the group 


Seeking recognition: attempting to call attention to 
one’s self by loud or excessive talking, extreme 
ideas, unusual behavior 


Withdrawing: acting indifferent or passive. resorting 
to excessive formality, daydreaming, doodling, 
whispering to others, wandering from the subject. 


*In using a classification like the one above, people need to guard 
against the tendency to blame any person (whether themselves or 
another) who falls into “non-functional behavior.” It is more 
useful to regard such behavior as a symptom that all i+ not well 
with the group’s ability to satisfy individual needs through group 
centered activity, Further, people need to be alert to the fact that 
each person is likely to interpret such behaviors differently. For 
example, what appears as “blocking” to one person may appear 
to another as a needed effort to “test feasibility.” 


IMPROVING MEMBER ROLES 


Any group is strengthened and enabled to work more efficiently if its members 


(1) become conscious of the functional roles the group needs at any one time; 
(2) find out the degree to which they are helping to meet these needs through what they do 
(3) undertake effective self-training to improve their member-role behavior. 


The rest of this Tool Kit contains descriptions of training aids and activities that might prove useful 


or at least suggestive 


hehavior and in doing something to improve it. 


to groups and individuals interested in getting the facts about their member-role 
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Becoming Sensitive to Role Requirements 


There is no automatic or easy way of deciding what 
functions a group needs to have performed at any given 
time. The diagnosis of a group’s needs requires that its 
members be sensitive to both task and group-mainte- 
nance functions and acquire the habit of observing the 
state of the group’s participation, morale, and progress. 
This means, for example, that member A, while pressing 
his point or reacting to member B’s suggestion, should 
be alert to the effect on the group and on the task before 
it of what he and others are doing. To achieve this kind 
r of objectivity takes practice. And to be able to respond 
D p adequately to the group’s needs requires training. People 
f do not spontaneously take account of the requirements of 


's 4 ROLE IDENTIFICATION CHART* 


a Roles 
Neede . 
Roles ceded | filled 

Me roles 

= Task le taken esieeaiie when 
1, e: ase reves id needed 
ir 

Initiating activity 
A. 
h be Seeking information 
n- i Seeking opinions 
«~- 
g- a Et ‘ 
's- . Ete. 
- 
' Group-maintenance roles 
it- 
Encouraging 

to 
ne 


Gate keeping 


Standard setting 


= Task roles 


when not 
needed 


their social setting when striving, as all do, to satisfy 
their needs for acceptance and influence in it. 
Indentifying Needed Roles 

The following checklists are intended as aids to 
group observation. They may be used by a single ob 
server, who reports his results to the group; by all group 
members, who use the results as a basis for discussion: 
or by an individual, who makes it a tool of self-training 
The purpose of the first checklist is obvious; the purpose 
of the second is to discover the relative activity of group 
members and group leader in filling needed roles. (sec 
the Tool Kit for June, 1952, “Sharing the Leadership 
Load,” for a more extensive observation checklist de 
signed for a similar purpose. } 


ROLE DISTRIBUTION CHART 


Leader Member 
does it does it 
Initiating activity 


Seeking information 


Seeking opinions 


Group-maintenance 


Encouraging 
Cate keeping 


Standard setting 


ar 
or 
re 
ell 
up 
hat : Kither task or group- 
Por Kither task or group-maintenance maintenance roles 
ear ; 
| valuating Evaluating 
Diagnosing Diagnosing 
. Testing for consensu ; ; 
lesting for consensus 
Ete. 
Ete. 
ful 
*During « meeting, tally cach contribution in the first column. If you think it 
ile was needed at the time, tally aleo in the third eolumn; if net, in fourth 
Whenever you think a role is needed bat net filled, tally in the second colamea 
hip i january. 1953 
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TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Role-Observation Practice 


Here is an activity that will enable every member to get 


p 
and in identi- 
being taken. At the same time it will 


group with information about what roles are 


practice in diagno ing 
fying the roles 
provide the 


a group s role needs 


being pl iyed in the group when these roles are needed, 
what roles are played when they are not needed, and 
what needed roles are missing 


When a group 1s 


and froup- maintenance role . 


familiar with the various task 
each member selects one 
role that he is to be aware of during a part of a meeting. 
Each member keeps a record of when his role seems 
needed during the meeting, whether it is filled when it 
is needed, and when it is taken when it is not needed. 
At the end of the portion of the meeting that is being 
observed (15 minutes may be long enough), each mem 


ber reports to the group the results of his observations 


ROLE-OBSERVATION PRACTICE RECORD 


Role to be observed 


Observer 


Kole filled Situations in which 
when role was taken when 
needed not needed 


Situations requiring 
this role 


Yes 


The total reports 
the relationship between the roles 


will give a composite picture of 


that were played and 
the group s needs 


Group Role Practice 

When the group sees what needed roles were not 
filled, or filled least adequately, it may wish to practice 
building these roles into its group behavior. One way 
of doing this would be for several members to take 
responsibility for being sensitive to the need for the 
missing roles and supplying them, while some members 
watch to see if the needs for these roles are met. For 
example, if a group of 15 members is weak in roles 
and y, five members can take re ponsibility for role 
five for role y, and the remaining five ec: 


servers 


fed 


Pe Ra A | ee 


A variant of this—to meet individual needs for role 


flexibility for individuals to take responsibility for 

roles in which they feel they most need practice. 
Whether done to help increase the role flexibility 

of the group or of individuals in the group, role practice 


should be 


tions made during the practice session. 


followed by evaluation based on the observa- 


Your Own Self-Training 


Developing personality is a leading concern with 


many people and a lucrative business for many others, 
who run schools and classes on how to do Through 
developing personality peopk 
tant housewives, win promotions on the job, and gain 
favor with the opposite sex. Be that as it may, developing 
anyone's role flexibility is not to be confused with what 
goes on in a charm school. It is not a superfir ial set of 
manners or a stereotyped affability that makes a person 
an effective group member; it is, rather, the ability to 
detect the group’s needs and to help supply them. 

1 he self analysis chee klist on page 21 will he Ip any 
member think systematically about his own group mem- 
bership behavior. Since a member probably behaves 
somewhat differently in different groups, he may check 
his behavior in each of the groups he belongs to—in- 
cluding especially the one in which he feels most effective 


and the one in which he feels least effective. 


Seeking Opinion 


ROLES AND POSITIONS 


So far this Tool Kit has dealt with member roles 
without reference to what might be called the formal 
structure of the group. But in most groups with con- 
tinuing programs certain people are assigned spec ial re 
sponsibility for filling needed roles. They are given such 
jobs as chairman, discussion leader, committee member, 
ree orde r, resource person, observe r. 
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SELF-ANALYSIS CHECKLIST 


Roles I fill Roles I would Roles I fill Roles | would 


Task roles most often thost like to fill least well like to practice 


Initiating activity 
Seeking information 
Seeking opinions 
Giving information 
Giving opinions 
Elaborating 
Coordinating 
Summarizing 


lesting Feasibility 


Group-maintenance roles 
Encouraging 

Gate keeping 

Standard setting 

Following 

Expressing group feeling 


Relieving tension 


Kither task or group-maintenance roles 


Evaluating 
Diagnosing 


lesting for consensus 


Mediating 


Von-functional behaviors 
selng aggressive 

Blocking 

Self-confessing 

Competing 

Seeking sympathy 

Special pleading 

Horsing around 

Seeking recognition 


Withdrawing 
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[raining in carrying out these ofhcial role assign TRAINING IN ASSIGNED ROLES 


ments is somewhat different from the more generalized 
ye i Suppose that you as a #roup leader, and the members of 
training in sensitivity to group needs and in role flexi ; 


your group, are interested in becoming more effective in 
bility stressed so far. For many groups, training in car ' 
: carrying out the group task. Your problem is how you 
rying out special role assignments will seem the most . 4 
- and youl group can train yourselves in the different 
practical and acceptable place at which to begin training 
men bership roles that you, as member may undertake 
in member roles 


; or that may be assigned to you 
The following article, specifically designed for th: ia 


lool Kit, deals primarily with goals and procedures suil pP . f 1 : 
; repearing for fraining 
able for training jzroup members to fill assigned rol ia . . 


But it applies equally well with the exception of the 


In order to deal with this problem 
section headed “Practicing Membership Roles” on p 22 first 


our group miust 
formulate training objective Suitable 


objective 
to training in le . formalized role - i vht by somewhat i follows 
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i. To develop the capacities of the members to 
make full use of the resources of the group. 

2. To match individual limitations and capacities 
of members with the task requirements. 

4. To increase the members’ flexibility in filling 
required roles, 

‘The next step, after formulating objectives, is to 
discover the kinds of membership roles or functions that 
ure required and what relationships there should be 
among them. General participation of group members 
in such an analysis of role requirements and their inter 
relationships is beneficial in a number of ways: 

|. The membership roles are likely to be clarified 
and shaped to meet group requirements. 

2. A shared or common understanding of member- 
ship roles is likely to develop. 

3. Members are more likely to value each role, not 
just a few prestige roles, since each is related to the group 
requirements. 

Before undertaking specific training in membership 
roles, the group should see that certain general condi 
tions favorable to role training are fulfilled: 

1. The group atmosphere should encourage learn 
ing. For example, a democratic, permissive type of lead- 
ership encourages individual members to take responsi 
bility and show initiative in carrying out group tasks. 

2. A group standard should be set of encouraging 
individual members to experiment with different roles. 
Unless the members have this expectation, some may re- 
sent others trying to learn functions they have regarded 
as their own. It is clearly necessary to establish the kind 
of secure atmosphere in which members are willing to 
share their roles, fo teach others, and to try out new roles. 

Given an understanding of the objectives of mem 
bership-role training, a common knowledge of the group 
required roles, and the establishment of favorable group 
atmosphere, in what specific ways can members be 
trained’ There are two main aspects to a training pro 
and evaluating per 
formance in such roles. You might like to look first at 
the practice of membership roles. This practice may be 


gram: practising membership roles, 


carried on in a number of different ways, depending on 
the structure of the group. 


Practising Membership Roles" 


1. The roles, or certain of them, may be rotated. 
For example, a group might rotate the functions of chair- 
man, entertainment chairman, and publicity chairman. 
If an organization has a planning or publicity committee, 
a plan for rotating the membership in such a committee 
might be helpful. Organizations which have the same 
officers year after year lose opportunities to train and 
motivate other members. 

2. A second plan for giving practice in membership 
roles is to have members act as apprentices or under- 
studies to those already functioning ‘n specialized roles. 
Such « plan particularly requires a group atmosphere in 
which mutual trust, rather than defensiveness, is the 
rule. Through such a plan an organization can build up 


* For suggestions in the practice of less formalized membership 


role € pp. 18-21 of this Tool Kit 
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a pool of members trained to perform the required roles. 
Growing organizations, in particular, might profit from 
such a plan. 

3. A third method is to design artificial situations 
for practising the various roles. That is, a miniature sit 
uation can be set up, and various members may be given 
an opportunity to enact the required roles. This method 
has the advantage that the situations can be specially 
contrived for practice of a particular skill; the practic 
situation is safe (errors do not have serious conse 
individual members are likely to feel freer to 
be experimental and to risk mistakes; and systemati: 


quem es): 


procedures may be designed for evaluating both individ 
ual performance and training methods. 

1. Indirect, or symbolic, practice in membership 
roles may be given through group discussion of the roles 
and by means of instructional films. Such indirect, o1 
symbolic, practice is more useful, however, in building 
up an understanding of a role than in preparing a person 
actually to fill the role. In other words, it is useful as a 
supplement to other methods. 


Evaluating the Training 

The second and equally essential phase of a program 
for training in membership roles is evaluating perform. 
ance. For this activity there must be a group atmosphere 
that encourages objective and constructive criticism and 
non-defensiveness on the part of those receiving criticism. 

Probably the evaluation of performance in member- 
ship roles should be the task of the group as a whole 
rather than of the leader alone. Group discussion may be 
employed in such evaluation. More specifically, evalua- 
tion is likely to be more successful if the following meth- 


ods are used: 

1. Specific times may be set aside for evaluation 
of membership roles. Group discussion will bring out a 
wealth of observations and suggestions. In some instances 
it may prove helpful to focus the discussion on standard- 
setting for the role rather than on the behavior of the 
member as such. In this way the role comes to be seen 
as the creation of the group, and thus may be modified 
to meet changing group requirements, 
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2. Evaluations will be improved if systemati data 


are gathe red regarding performance in the roles. In this 
connection, a group may select one of its members to be 
an observer of its process. With the aid of a check list 
or rating scales, he may gather data about role perform- 
ance and then report this information to the group. 

In summary, a group which is interested in train- 
ing in membership roles should formulate the objectives 
of such a program, analyze the group’s role requirements, 
provide an appropriate group atmosphere, and set up a 
program providing both for practice and evaluation of 
membership roles. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


The Journal of Social Issues, VOLUME IV, NO. 2, 
SPRING, 1948. “The Functional Roles of Group Mem- 
bers,” by Kenneth D. Benne and Paul Sheats. Pp. 41-49. 
Kasic reference article on the concept of member roles. 
Available from The Journal of Social Issues, 291 Broad- 


way, New York 7, N.Y. 75c 


The Dynamics of Group Discussion, by 1). Vl. Hall. 
Pp. 12-15. Member roles in discussion groups. Available 
from The Interstate Printers and Publishers, Danville, 
Illinois. 75e¢ 


Unequal Distribution of Roles. >ti\) another inade- 
quacy in role taking results from a poor distribution of 
roles among the members of a group. For example, we 
find that one or two members of a group may be per: 
forming a disproportionate number of needed roles. John 
Jones, the secretary, may also try to summarize, initiate 
activity, test feasibility of proposals, and do many other 
things for the group. As a result, some of these roles 
may be inadequately performed. John Jones may not 
be equally skilled in all of them. Furthermore, other 
members are kept from assuming full responsibility for 
the work and welfare of the group. Even if one person 
can perform a role as well or better than other members 
of a group, there is good reason why he should not always 
take it. Members grow through assuming new responsi 
bilities, and every democratic group tries to promote the 
growth of its members as well as to do its work efficiently. 

With a poor distribution of roles there is likely to be 
an uneconomic utilization of all of the resources of the 
group. Moreover, new mernber resources are not devel 
oped over a period of time. Absence or withdrawal of the 
workhorses from the group may wreck it beyond repair 


What symptoms or signs of inadequate roletaking 
in a group should we watch for? One obvious sign is a 
feeling on the part of members that the group, task isn’t 
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WHAT ROLES DOES YOUR GROUP NEED continued from pg. 7 


Dynamics of Participative Groups, by J. KR. Gibb, 
G. N. Platts, and L. F. Miller. Pp. 31-45. Discusses group 
process in relation to the analysis and observation of 
member roles. Available from John S. Swift Co., 2100 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Conference Sense, by the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
U. S. Navy. Clever and well-illustrated presentation of 
the roles often seen around a conference table. Available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Offices, Washington 25, D.C. 20 


New Ways to Better Meetings, by B. and I. Strauss. 
Pp. 64-75. “Salvaging Problem Members,” New York: 


Viking Press, 1951. $2.95 


When You Preside, by Sidney 5. Sutherland. Pp. 12- 
14. “Kinds of People You Find in a Group.” Danville, 
Illinois: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1952. 


» 4 ») 


Readings in Social Psychology, revised, by The So- 
ciety for the Study of Social Issues; Pp. 190-198. “Non- 
adaptive Group Behavior,” by Alexander Mintz; Pp. 263- 
206, “Concepts of Role and Status,” 
Passim. Technical treatments of research on role behavior 
in our culture. New York: Henry Holt Co., 1952. $3.85 


by Ralph Linton. 


gelling done promptly or on an adequate level of per 
formance. Analysis by the group of missing roles or of 
inappropriately taken roles may be highly profitable at 
uch a point in a group’s life. 

Another sign of inadequate role taking is the o 
currence and recurrence of non-functional member be- 
haviors in the group. When some or all members of a 
group are apathetic toward what the group is doing, it is 
possible that no one has taken the role of getting goals 
clarified in such a way that the members see any reason 
to work. Aggressive behavior on the part of a member 
frequently is an indication that he is frustrated and the 
frustration may be due to his inability to meet role re 
quirements in the job that the group is doing or in the 
emotional climate of the group. Various forms of with 
drawal from the group task are symptoms of a need for 
role analysis by the group. This withdrawal may take the 
form of non-participation, horsing around, discussion of 
side issues, indulgence in personal anecdotes, as well as 
other ways of escape. It is important that we don’t at- 
tribute non-functional behaviors on the part of me mbers 
to their personal peculiarities until we have assessed how 
much these behaviors are due to faults in the role-struc 
ture of the group. 

How can we help a group remedy inadequate role 


taking when it occurs? The only dependable remedy lies 
in helping all members to acquire a better understanding 
of the roles required and an improved ability to carry 
them out when needed. Could this mean that one of the 
chief responsibilities of leadership is to help group mem 
bers train themselves to perform their roles better? 
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> Do groups pul pressure on all their members to con 
form to the ideas, values and standards of behavior of 
most of the members?’ Do they punish those individuals 
who are notiweably different from the other members 

Stanle y Schachter has heen conductin an experiment 


which su ests that they do 


The following de eruption of the ¢ cperument pro 
vides a glimp eof the laboratory methods that are used 
lo wicrease knowleds e about group behavior and calls 
attention to the need for finding methods that will enable 
a group to tolerate and to use not suppress member 


u“ ha challenve the heliel and athitude s ol the mayority 


SCHACHTER at the 
University of Mich 
faculty of the 


“Ky! AT should be done with this kid? Lhe ques 
lion was pul to the members of thirty-two clubs 


at the University of Michigan. The club members were 


all students in economics classes, and the clubs, them 
selves, were relatively small. What the students decided 
to do about the kid is not particularly important, but 
what they demonstrated about people's attitudes toward 


non-contormists 1s al value in any demo ratic society 


Thi kid wa 
was told to the students in each club in such a way that 
considerable agreement as to how the child should be 


handled could be « xpected ach group of students then 


i juvenile delinquent His life story 


discussed the question tor forty-five minutes, 


Paid participants with special instructions wer 
planted as members in the clubs. Other members didn’t 
know about the special instructions. The paid partici 
pants were told to assume toward the child attitudes that 
diflered considerably from the attitudes of the other 
members. They were also told to perform certain tasks 

certain parts consistent with their attitudes, On, 
parts, the deviant rol lant so that the 
1 equi 
that | 
A\not 
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was taken by a participant who started out as a deviant 
but later shifted his position toward that held by the 
group. A third participant in each group was instructed 
to take a modal position—-one comparable to that held 
by the typi al club members. 


Within the forty-five-minute discussion period, each 
group was asked to iron out differences in viewpoint and 
to arrive at a common decision about the problem under 
consideration. By observing what happened during the 
discussion period, Schachter was able to see what the 
consequences of deviating from a group standard were. 
At the end of the discussion period he asked the mem- 
bers to nominate each other for various committee as- 
signments. In this way he was able to collect information 
about how desirable a member each person felt everyone 
else to be. He was, therefore, able to study how frequently 
participants who took the deviant, the slider, and the 
modal roles were rejected by the other members. 


Schachter got some striking results from his experi 
ment. The participant taking the deviant role received a 
greater number of communications from the other mem 
bers than did the person taking the modal role. Although 
in the beginning the slider received more communica 
tions than the modal participant, the number of these 
communications dropped off as the meetings went on. 
Clearly, then, the group focused its attention on the non 
conformist, 


But at what price? To the non-conformist, himself, 
and to the group as well, the question is important. 


The data collected at the end of the club meeting 
tells something of the cost of deviation from group stand- 
ards. When the members of each group ranked each other 
as to how desirable they were as fellow club members, the 
deviant participant characteristically ranked lower than 
did the slider or modal. When the members were asked 
to assign one another to desirable or undesirable com 
mittees, the deviant participant, more often than either 
the slider or the modal, was nominated for membership 
on the undesirable committees and less often for mem 
bership on the desirable ones. 


Schachter interprets this behavior as evidence that 
a group does not readily accept or assimilate the person 
who stands out against or differs greatly from the ma 
jority. A person, furthermore, who consistently differs 
a good deal from the general set of standards of the 
group invites ostracism or rejection. He faces the dilemma 
of whether he should maintain his individualistic point 
of view and risk rejection or, by modifying his point of 
view and taking a somewhat different role, protect his 
group membership. The slider is an example of someone 


who tries to protect his membership within the group. 


Schachter’s experiment doesn’t mean that the group 
is right and the person who differs from it is wrong 
It does suggest that ways need to be found within a 
group to permit those who differ from the majority to 
and to perform needed tasks without 


disrupting the group as a whole. As the problem of free 


express themselves 
ng and utilizing the non-conformist comes to be 


thoroughly uncerstosc d the growth of a det 


ciety will be more readily assured 
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ADULT LEADERSHIP’s panel 
of judges (Paul H. Durrie,. 
president of the Adult 
Education Asseciation; 
Herbert ©. Hunsaker, 
dean of Cleveland College, 
Western Keserve University; 
and Barbara VPannwitt of 
the Evanston, Illinois, 
League of Women Voters) bas 
completed ranking the 
entries reeeived in our 
contest for reports of how 
groups have successfully 
handled controversial 
issues. 

We are happy to present 
the report that won the 


first prise 


The winner of the second prize 
will appear in the February 


iseuc. 


january 
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an | 
unconventional 
convention 


By Kenneth S. Beam, director, Coordinating 
Councils, San Diego County, California 


al meeting of the General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches was held in Claremont, California, 
between June I8th and 25th, 1952. It was attended by approxi 
mately 2.800 people 1.170 of whom were voting delegate These 
delegates were almost evenly divided between ordained ministers 
and laymen The laymen were im turn almost evenly divided 
between men and women. The delegates came from every stat 


in the union and from 16 foreign countries, and they re pres nted 


6.000 churches with a total member hip of 1.250.000 


| . * 

the controversial issues 

The convention faced three controversial issu Lhe 
proposed merger with another denomination the nyveheal 
and Reformed Chureh; (2) The reconsideration of the Profit 
Motive Pronouncement adopted in 1934; and | The Couneil 
lor Social Action 

The feeling was strong pro and con on all the TL 
Groups were organized within the churches to advance their 
views or to protest what they felt were mistakes the denomination 
had made in the past or was in dat of making at the Biennial 
Vieeting. The literature that ; ved he mail of all Congrega 


tional Christian ministers for several weel preceding the con 


vention reminded one of the flood of mail durin 1 hot political 
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(ne statement was made facetiously during the 
course of the convention to the effect that Congregational- 
ists are traditionally so independent in their thinking 
that they cannot agree even on the Lord’s Prayer 

On the other hand Congregationalists have other 
characteristics that apparently overshadow the one men 
tioned above. One of these is their desire to be of service 
\o their fellow men. Another is their belief in capacity 
for leader hip in cooperative enterprises, Both of these 
influenced greatly their actions on controversial issues 
at the recent seasion. 


THE PROPOSED MERCER 


Merger with the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has heen discussed for 14 yeurs and was approved hy 
the General Council in 1948. However, before it could 
be effected, the Cadman Church in Brooklyn, New York, 
blocked it by securing a court injunction. Since then the 
injunction has been overruled by a higher court. The case 
has now been taken to the New York State’s highest 
court, the Court of Appeals. A decision is expected by 
the end of the year. All this litigation has cost the 
denomination and the group that is opposing the merger 
many thousands of dollars. 


In the meantime the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. with 800,000 members, is waiting patiently for 


the Congregational Christian Churches to settle their 
differences 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE PRONOUNCEMENT 

In (934, during the meeting of the General Council 
in Oberlin, Ohio, a resolution was adopted which com 
mitted the denomination to work toward the abolition 
of the competitive profit-seeking economy and “the in 
auguration of a genuinely cooperative social economy 
democratically planned to adjust production to consump- 
tion requirements, to modify or eliminate private owner! 
hip of the means of produe tion or distribution wherever 


uch owner hip interferes with the social good.” 


This resolution was voted on at the end of the 

ifter many had already gone home. The vote 

17. It was adopted at the height of the 

depression when many were apparently convinced that 
the free enterprise system had broken down. 

During the intervening years economic conditions. 
and the views of church members, have both changed, 
and many have demanded that the resolution of 1934 
be rescinded or that a new pronouncement be made in 
line with the views held by the majority today 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


The Council for Social Action was created by the 
General Council in 1934, at the same meeting at which 
the pronouncement was issued on the Profit Motive. For 
this reason the Council for Social Action has sometimes 
been accused of having originated the pronouncement, 
a feat that would have been somewhat difficult since 
they were born at the same time. 


The purpose of the Council for Social Action was 


stated as follows in the action taken by the General 
Council on June 25, 1934: 


“That the pur pose of this Council for Social Action 
shall be to help the churches to make the Christian Gospel 
more effective in society, national and world-wide, through 
research, education, and action, in cooperation with the 
Home and Foreign Boards, Conferences and Associations. 
and local churches. It is proposed that the Council shall 
increasingly cooperate with the Federal Council of 
Churches in the creation of a program which shall be 
genuinely interdenominational. In its research, the Council 
will aim to be impartial, its only bias being that of the 
Christian view of life; its educational efforts will be di- 
rected primarily toward the local churches but will also 
envisage the cultivation of public opinion; in action, the 
Council may on occasion intercede directly in specific 
situations.” 


The work of the Council for Social Action is now 
carried on under five departments: Agricultural Relations, 
Industrial Relations, International Relations, Race Re 
lations and Christian Citizenship. 

The Council has been the subject of criticism for 
most of the 18 years of its existence. It has won many 
staunch supporters, but has also aroused strong opposi- 
tion. Some churches feel so strongly against it that they 
have refused to send to denominational headquarters 
funds that might be used for its support. On the other 
hand, one Congregationalist known to the writer feels so 
strongly about the value of the Council program that 
he is determined to withdraw from the denomination if 
the program is repudiated. 


advance pre] yaration 


The three controversial issues just reviewed must 
have been very much in the minds of all who had any- 
thing to do with the advance arrangements for the 
meeting of the General Council to be held in June, 1952. 
The executive Committee and officers must have realized 
that unless the meetings were planned and carried out 
with great care, the denomination might suffer greatly 
and its entire program be jeopardized. They no doubt 
realized that in the past other denominations have been 
irreparably divided and new denominations created by 
differences on issues less fundamental than these. 

For these reasons every effort was apparently made 
in the advance preparations to provide a setting and 
create a program that would lead to a spirit of concilia- 
tion, a calm discussion of issues, and, if possible, a 
reconciliation of differences. 


SELECTION OF A MEETING PLACE 

Many factors no doubt influenced the decision to 
hold this year’s Council meeting in the small town of 
Claremont, California. Just how much consideration was 
wiven to the controversial nature of the program is not 
known to the writer. However, it soon became clear to 
all in attendance that a more fortunate choice could 
hardly have been made. 

The small town itself guaranteed freedom from the 
distractions, confusion, transportation problems, and 
tensions of a large city. The dormitories and dining halls 
of three colleges provided splendid accommodations. 


adult leadership 
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[he conference was held just after the regular college 
vear had ended and before the summer session began 

The unusual atmosphere provided by the quiet of 
the college town during vacation, a spacious auditorium, 
comfortable dormitories. and good food (including free 
oranges and lemonade every day), all played their part 
in creating a sense of well being that had considerable 
hearing on the deliberations that followed. 


SELECTION OF A MODERATOR 
When the Moderator, Dr. Vere V. Loper of Berke 


ley. California, was selected in 1950, the General Council 
could not have anticipated the seriousness of the con 
troversial issues to be faced in 1952. Nevertheless, they 
selected a man with unusual qualifications as to tem 
perament, ability, and training. A leader with less skill 
would have had great difficulty in successfully steering the 
Council through such troubled waters as it faced this 
vear. The methods he used will be described later. 


{RRANGEMENT OF THE PROGRAM 

The program was planned with great care, both as 
to its inspirational features and the fixing of the time for 
discussing and voting on controversial issues. A Chapel 
Service was conducted in the auditorium every morning 
at 8:30. The music at all the general meetings was an 
inspiration in itself. The singing of the great hymns of 
the church by an audience of 2.500 accompanied by one 
of the largest organs on the Pacific Coast was an experi 
ence not soon to be forgotten. The entire choir of 50 
voices from the Kawaiahao Church in Honolulu sang at 
all services in the auditorium. The regular inspirational 
features were supplemented this year by a series of meet 
ings the day before the Conference opened. This series 
known as a “Spiritual Life Mission” was definitely 
planned to set the stage for the serious discussions of 


the week. 


Kvicently great care was taken in planning for the 
consideration of controversial issues and taking action 
on these issues. An example is provided by the schedule 
arranged for the discussion and voting on the Council 
for Social Action, which was set up as follows: 2:00 
p.m., Saturday, open meeting on the Council for Social 
Action; 7:30 p.m. Monday, evening program in charge 
of C.S.A.; 9:00 p.m., Tuesday, voting on Council for 
Social Action. 


Please note that about 3 days elapsed between the 


discussion of the issues and voting on these issues. This 


certainly should have permitted plenty of time for hot 
tempers to cool off and for careful consideration to b 


iven to all sides of the arguments presented. 


{DV ANCE WORK OF COMMISSIONS 


It was apparent that a vast amount of work had 
been done in advance of the convention by all the con 
missions or committees having anything to do with con 
troversial issues. A very complete report on all aspects 
of the proposed merger was presented by the chairman 
of the Committee on Free Church Polity and Unity. The 
Continuation Committee also had prepar: i r-commenda 
tions regarding the proposed merger. 
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The Council for Social Action had created a high 
powe red Board of Review to study carefully all the eriti 
cisms that had been leveled at it. The members of this 
Board were present to hear all that was said at the hear 
ing on Saturday afternoon. The Council for Social 
Action had also prepared a 44-page report giving an 
account of its activities in great detail. The C. 5. 
conducted an all-day meeting in Claremont a day in 
advance of the convention in order to discuss current 
social issues and effective national and local programs. 


attitudes of leaders 


The planning of the details of the convention and 
the carrying out of the program seem to have been in 
the hands of the Executive Committee of eighteen mem 
bers and the elected officers of the General Council, 
assisted by the employed staffs of the General Council 
and the various National Societies of the denomination. 
Of course the attitudes and interests of this group were 
bound to have great influence on all the proceedings and 


on the final outcome of the convention 


From what could be seen and heard and read by a 
non-participant, the writer got the impression that the 
attitudes of those in charge could be summed up as 
follows: 
|. They were determined to maintain harmony within 


the denomination at all cost 


They wanted to secure as near a unanimous decision 


as po sible on every important issue, 


They realized that clear-cut decisions for or against 
certain issues were possible, or even desirable, and 
that compromises would have to be made to satisfy 
all elements. 

They wanted to advance the church program of social 
service, but not at the sacrifice of harmony. 

They were not organized to “put over” a particular 


program or to “defeat” those who were opposed to 
a particular program. 


methods used 


In his opening address Dr. Douglas Horton, the 


Secretary of the General Council, the highest office in 
the denomination, appealed for statesmanship in sol 
ving church problems and controversies. He called for 
open mindedness in working out differences and ul red 
a practice of “consulting the will of Christ first and only 
thereafter the will of the minority or majority.” 


He deplored the current hysteria in America and 


what he termed “the hardening of categories,” the ten 
dency of many “to join themselves and others into cate 
gories representing majorities or minorities, rather than 
thinking through each problem on its own merits or lack 


of them.” 

He stressed the importance of humility, unit a“ 
spirit of conciliation, service to our fellow men, and the 
seeking of God’s will at all time 
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VETHODS OF THE MODERATOR 


Dr. Loper gave the impression of having made two 
firm decisions before beginning his difficult task of pre 
iding over a seri of meetings lasting 8 d iVys., ear h ses 
ion attended by over 2,000 people from every state in 
the union, including many rugged individualists, repre 


senting widely different points of view 


1. He would do his level best to be absolutely fair and 
impartial in hearing all sides of all issues 
He would not tolerate any emotion il appe ils, attacks 


on individuals, or acrimonious debate. 


He apparently knew his Robert's Rules of Orde: 
forward and backward, but did not hesitate to consign 
Mr. Robert and his Rules to the ash can in the interest of 
fairness to all concerned and progress in reaching deci 
sions. On one occasion he stated ‘According to Rob 
ert’s Rules of Order | should do so-and-so in this instance 
But instead, | propose to follow another procedure. If 
iny one has any objection, let him speak up.” No objec 
tions 

When issue were being debated, he allowed each 
speaker 5 minute ind held him strictly to the alloted 
time At one time when a series of speaker were all in 
favor of a certain proposal and he was afraid the oppo 
ition was not being given an opportunity to speak, he 
instructed all who favored the proposal to go to on 
microphone and those who oppo ed it to another in 
He would then alternate speakers and thus 
insure an even distribution of time 


another aisle. 


He insisted on calm presentation of opinion deal 
ing with the issue under debate He welcomed cor 
tructive arguments, either for or against a proposal but 
ais oon a any speaker ra) ed his voice im an emotional 
appeal, in in denunciation, or in criticism of an 
individual was called to order and forced to calm 
down or stop speaking altogether. After this happened 
i few times all the delegates got the idea. and the discu 
sion proceeded calmly. construetively, and without vitu 
peration 

At one time just before the delegate re to vote 
on the merger, the moderator asked all to stand and 
repeat “The Lord’s Prayer” in unison. They cast their 
ballots with the word Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be dor e - 


At another time when there was a short pause watt 


till ringing in their ears 


ing for a report on the ballots just cast, the assistant 
moderator asked the audience if they would like to sing 
1» hymn. One of the delegates without hesitation led the 
inging of 
Blest he the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love 
The fellowship ndred minds 


Is like to the 


MECHANICS OF THE CONVENTION 

In dealing with the contros sial issues, the usual 
olution that had been 
carefully prepared in advance by one of the national 


pro dure was to tart with 


committer In no instance if the writer's memory | 
correct, was the original resolution adopted as written 


The Executive Committee wa apparently kept in con 


tinuous session in a room off the platform, and time 
after time resolutions were returned to the Committee 
for revision. This process was kept up until a resolution 
was produced that represented the views of the majority 
In the case of the resolution on the merger, final action 
was postponed 24 hours until all could have a copy of 
the revised resolution in their hands before voting on it 
This action followed three separate debates on this issue 


In the hearing on the Council for Social Action, the 
time for arguments on both sides was allotted as follows 
Against. 45 minutes. In favor—45 minutes. General 
dise tission | hour 


the final results 


After 8 days of speaking, singing, praying, debating, 
and voting, the final impression was that the original 
hopes of the Executive Committee and of the Moderator 
that “harmony prevail” had been fully realized, and that 
much had hee n accomplished. The vote on the proposed 
merger was 964 for, 56 against, 16 abstaining. The vote 
on the profit motive resolution was 804 for, 8 against, 
20 abstaining. It was voted to receive the report of the 
Council for Social Action with commendation: 689 for 
‘| against, 19 abstaining 

Certainly there was far more harmony, good will, 
and spirit of cooperation at the end of the convention 
than at the beginning. This was a major achievement in 
view of the strong feelings and differences of opinion 
with which many arrived on the opening day. In attempt 
ing to describe this spirit of harmony and conciliation 
that prevailed throughout the week’s meetings, the dele 
gates began to refer to it early in the week as “The 
Claremont Spirit.” This term may set a standard or goal 
for Biennial Meetings for vears to come. 


what was learned 


It seems to the writer that the General Council 
meeting has provided a remarkable demonstration of 
techniques that proved eminently successful in handling 


controversial issues. 


The most fundamental principle can be stated in 
the words of the Bible, “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
hall he also reap,” which applies to groups as well as to 
individuals. The planners of this convention did all they 
could to “sow” harmony, good will, and conciliation 
and as a result they “reaped” exactly what they had sows 

Woodrow Wilson stated this principle perfectly in 
the following words: “If you come to me with your fist 
doubled, 1 think I can promise you that mine will double 
as fast as yours; but if you come to me and say, ‘Let us 
sit down and take counsel together, and, if we differ 
from one another, understand why it is that we differ 
from one another, just what the points at issue are. we 
will presently find that we are not so far apart after all, 
that the points on which we differ are few and the points 
on which we agree are many, and that if we only have 
the patience and candor and the desire to get together 


we will get together. 


adult leadership 
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Consultation, please 


CAN LEADERS WHO THINK THEY KNOW ENOUGH 


STS; Co» 
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ape: 


LEARN MORE: 


problem 

“The magazine is very helpful, but my difficulty is 
finding methods to get my group leaders to improve 
their leadership techniques. They seem to assume: 
(1) that they know enough; (2) that there is nothing 
to be learned; (3) that the local ‘expert’ (one who 
reads ADULT LEADERSHIP!) can’t tell them any- 
thing they don’t know. 

“Problem: How to persuade group leaders to come 
to a leadership-training conference, what to do when 
they arrive. and how to use continuous training and 
teaching?” 


Contributor's name withheld 


commentary 


By PAUL L. ESSERT, Executive Officer, Institute 
ot {dult Education. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N.Y.C, 


‘| he situation dese ribed by the contributor is cer- 
tainly real to most people who have worked to improve 
the quality of voluntary associations of adults. How 
can we get people to recognize their limitations and 
needs 7? 

There are some values which should not be over- 
looked implied in the resistance of these gre up leaders 
to engage in leadership-training conferences. If they 
think there is nothing they can learn, they at least have 
a pride in their work as group leaders. They apparently 
feel that they are making progress, The fact that they 
are undisturbed by appeals for in-service-training pro- 
grams may reflect a vigor and confidence that should 
be taken into account 

It might be well, therefore, to forget for a moment 
about a leadership-training conference and simply. sit 


down with two or three of these group leader it a 


time, asking them to help you understand the reasons 
for their succe so that you may puss their insights 
on to new group leaders from time to time. In other 
words, take them at their word at this point and say, 
“What can we do, a experienced group leaders who 
are doing our job well, to assist new and beginning group 
leaders? What are the particular techniques you have 
used that have made your groups productive and have 
given them continuity and effectiveness? What kind 
of programs have you carried on which have held 
members’ interest and have involved new people in active 
participation? Is there anything which can be done 
administratively to make your ‘rroups more successful? 
From the learnin of these roup leaders try to get 
suggestions and ideas that can be Incorpo! ited into a 
le idership guide or a manual of best practices for new 


comers. 
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If this approach is used, it is possible that you will 
begin to sift from these informal conversations a seri 
ol specif problems and difliculties that leader are 
having. For example as they discuss their successes and 
ideas, there is almost invariably a necessity to include 
a statement of a problem which 
inspired the solution, When one 
leader relates an experience in 
which he increased member hip, 
another may raise a problem that 
would he Ip him to apply the prac 
tice to his situation, The material 
in ADULT LEADERSHIP should 
be brought to attention only when 
it has bearing upon the solution 
ola particular problem 

In many instances we need 
to capil ilize on the « xperrence and 
inventiveness of our proup leader and to recogniz that 
they have done some creative work. When some specify 
problems have been designated through this study of 
successful practice, the content for a more formal leades 
ship-training course begin to become clear In other 
words, rather than calling a vette ral conte renee for lead 
ership training, the preliminary study of practices and 
problems should indicate the importance of ¢ illing con 
ferene for a specific purpose 

What happens after the group leader irrive at 
a conterence hLased on ia spectfu proble mn will depend 
on what has been done in advance to analyze the prob 
lem. If a summary of practices and problems derived 
from the previous step were made available in advance 
the actual agenda for the conference might grow from a 
round-table discussion of difference i tated in the 
individual applications. When these differences had 
been listed, small groups could begin to shape them 
into statements of common agreement, which could be 
brought back to the larger group as recommendations 
for continued study. Volunteers to serve on the respective 
problem committer in the interim could be olicited 
and, if po sible provided with a few sugeestior ind 
references. A second meeting might be arranged to heat 


the interim report 


Regarding continuous trainis ind teaching, | would 
ve concerned with it only insofar as continuous trainin 
seen to function. In other ord is practices ind 
probl ms are exchanged and the tudy roups Continue 
to function and operate, new problems should be identi 
fied and new committees formed for the more careful 
tudy of each problem, Continuity for th ke of con 
tinuit i frustratiy t both the leader da the par 
licipant but continuit f hich the tack on 
pr blem « per up a other is dynamie d functional 
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Role-playing is an effective way of changing people's attitudes toward 


others because the people who take part in a role-playing scene put them- 


selves in other folks’ shoes. 


In a small group each person in turn can act out the role of another. 


Audience 


In a large group, where this would be impracticable, the acting out can 
he done by everyone writing out his responses to a situation that has been 


described to the group. 


This article explains how this experimental technique works in a large 


meeting. You may wish to try it yourself. 


Role Playing 


by NORMAN R. F. MAIER, Department of Psychology, University of Michigan 


ROLE PLAYING is one of the best ways to help one 
person gain insight into another's feelings and attitudes 
and so to understand this other person’s behavior better. 
You may want to help a large group gain some of the 
unique insights into feelings that role playing brings 
about. Audience role playing permits a large number of 
people, even a total audience, to be assigned the same 
role to play. 

Here is one way you might work into role playing 
with a large audience. You might introduce, by a lecture, 
panel or some other means, some problem or issue where 
feelings or attitudes influence a person's behavior. For 
xX imple: 

What are the factors that influence the attitudes of 
employees toward a company 

When you have stated the issue you might introduce 
the role playing by a statement similar to the one that 
follows 

Since it’s difficult to describe the way a person's 
feelings or outlook on the world influences behavior. 
let's try putting ourselves in somebody else’s situation. 
Here’s the situation I'd like you to be in. Do your best 
to imagine yourself in the situation I'm about to deseribe.” 

You won't need any warming up. The important thing 
is to do the role playing not talk about it. Possibly 
you'd like to give an audience some insight into the 
feelings of workers in a management-labor dispute. To 
do this, you'd give the audience the role of workers in 
i sper ify company, If you wanted to show the develop- 
ment of an unfavorable attitude toward the company, 
you might appoint someone in the audience to be a leader, 
and he would re porta eries of unhappy experi neces that 
the members of the audience were to assume had hap- 
pened to them, 

Once a role is established, you'll want to get from 
the audience samples ol how people might behave in 
the role. This must be a paper-and-pencil job if each 
person is to respond as an individual. You might use 
a questionnaire or a story-completion test. Thus em 
plovees who work for a company that confronts them 
with unhappy experiences might be asked to fill out a 
short morale questionnaire. Such a questionnaire would 
show that the employees have unfavorable opinions 
about their bosses, the company’s restaurant, its train- 
ing program, safety program and wages. Responses to 
questionnaires like this one tend to reveal that unhappy 
experiences with supervisors make employees critical 
of all company activities. 

If on the other hand the audience has been asked to 
play the role of rejected children, a story completion test 
may be used for a behavior measure. You might begin the 
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tory by telling about some act of stealing and then relate 
how the culprit was caught and punished. You might 
then continue with, “The next day you are going down 
the street and you see some excitement across the way. 
You...” Participants tend to complete the story with 
another delinquency act. 

After you've given out the questionnaire or story- 
completion lest, it is important to tabulate the results. 
You can do this quickly by asking. “How many answered 
the first item in such and such a way?” A quick count 
of hands shows the number of people who react in a 
certain way. A takulation of results demonstrates that 
everyone in a given situation doesn’t respond in the 


Same way. Certain trends, however, become clear. 


Once you've gotten a measure of reactions, efforts 
can be made to change behaviors. For example, the 
audience that was in the role of employees can be viven 
a lecture on company economics, company policies and 
future plans. 

\ second behavior test of the type already given will 
show what influence the lecture has had. A tabulation 
of results will reveal only minor changes in behavior, 
and in some instances attitudes will have changed in the 
direction opposite to the one intended. 

You'll probably want to use a second type of change 
procedure next. This time you should describe some kind 
of pleasant experience. Thus employees may be told 
about a change in the behavior of their supervisors or 
of their management which indicates a consideration 
for their feelings or increased opportunities for their 
taking part in job planning. 

It would be advisable for you to follow this second 
change experience by another test. When pleasant ex- 
periences are supplied to the role playe rs, their answers 
lo questions are more generous. 

Such a sequence of role playing situations enables 
the role players to see that unfavorable attitudes influence 
a whole range of specific opinions, and that while in- 
tellectual appeals have little effect on attitudes, satisfy- 
ing experiences have a generally favorable effect 

The reactions produced in such role playing demon- 
strations are more accurate than intellectual judgments 
of how people will behave. 

Through role playing the people in the audience are 
helped to see situations as if they were people actually 
in these situations. As a result they understand why 
certain methods fail and other methods work.* 

*For further details on audience role playing see N. R. F. 
Maier, Principles of Human Relations. New York: John 


Wiley and Sons, 1952. 
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ADULT LEA DERSHEEP refers you to 
NEW MATERIALS IN FIELUS UF ADULT INTEREST 
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FAMILY LIFE 


Education for Family Life: What It 
Is, What It Isn't, What It Can Be. 
(Free HOW TO DEVELOP A COM 
MUNITY FAMILY LIFE INSTITUTE, by 
P. K. Houdek. (10e) Both from American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broad 
day, New York 19. 


List of Motion Pictures and Filmstrips 
on Financial Security. Committee on 
Financial Security, 488 Madison Ave., Neu 
York 22. Free 


Motion Pictures for Mental Health 
Programs. Annotated list with sugges 
tions on planning film programs. Health 
Publications Institute, 216 \ Dawson, 


Raleiz/ V.c. (506) 


Family-Centered Teaching, by Esther 
McGinnis. (10e) ANNOTATED LIST OF 
FILMS USEFUL FOR FAMILY-CEN 
TERED TEACHING. (10c) EVALUAT 
ING EDUCATION FOR MARRKIAGI 
AND FAMILY LIVING, by L. S. Bee 
(10c) All from Home Economics Associa 
tion, 1600 20th St., Washington 9 DA 


A Guide for Child-Study Groups, by 


Ethel Kawin. Program plannin leader 
ship de eclopment, resources, and evalua 
tion for effective child-study groups. Science 
Researc! {ssociates. Inc.. 5 W. Grand 


Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (Single copies Ac; 


10 copie or more. each 4ée) 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Manual on Audio-Visual Aids for 
Jewish Education, by FE. L. Berg & F. B 
Freedmar {merican Association for Jewish 
Education, 1776 Broadway, New York 19 
($1.50) 


Single Young Adults in the Church, by 
Ceorge (,leason. Needs, 


tivitie t meet these need {ssociation 
Press, 201 Broadway New York ($1.75) 


programs and ae 


Books of Jewish and Zionist Interest. 
Annotated list. (200) COURSES RECOM 
MENDED FOR STUDY AND DISCUS 
SION GROUPS (10e) WHAT TO READ 

WHERE TO FIND IT. (20c) All from 
Hadassah, 1819 Broadway, New York 23 


Our Church Plans for Adult Education. 
Manua! on administration, by 1. W. Jones 
Judson Press, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila 
del ph a 3. (75e) 


Enlistment and Training for the Local 
Church. (of official boards and boards of 
stewards) by Weldon Crossland, Methodist 
Roard of Lay {ctivitic 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. (We) 


Gener 


Selected Pamphlets on Religious, So- 
cial, and Economic Problems, Biblio 
Vational Cour l of the Churche 

of Christ in the U.S.A... 297 4th Ave. Neu 
York 10. (106) 


graphy 


january, 1953 


Reaching Decisions: The Quaker 
Method, by H. H. Brinton. Pendle Hill 


Wallingtord, Penna, (35) 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Community Organization and Plan- 
ning, by Arthur Hillman. Vew York: Ma 
millan, 1950. ($4.50) 

Guide for Community Planning. [re 


pared 


primarily for new commissions and 
citizen organizations, American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 EB. 60th St., Chicago 


sy. dil. ($2) 


Making Rural Community Surveys, by 
D. R. Davis. Christian Rural Fellowshi 
156 ith {ve., Venu Yor/ 10 foc) 


Teamwork Can Prevent Delinqueney. 
(,uide for Community Action Vew Yor 
State Youth Commission, 66 Beaver St, 


flhany 7, N.Y. Free 


What is the Role of Women in Com- 
munity Leadership? Text of Radio Dis 
cussion. Northwestern University Radio De 
partment, Evanston, Ul. (Oe) 


Preparing a Community Profile: The 
Methodology of a Social Reconnais- 
sanece. [ niversity of Kentucky, Bureau of 


; } \ ~ ’ , y , , 
uty i 
Communit ervice, Lexington. Free 


Appraising Our Community: Its Eeo- 
nomic and Social Resources. ( niversity 
of Wisconsin, Extension Division, Bureau 
of Community Development Vadison 6 
br 


BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND 
LABOR 


Films for 
films and  filmstriy 
LIBRARY Annotated 
readings and study guides, (50c) Quantity 
rates for both from American Federation 
of Labor, Workers Education Bureau, 724 
Uth St. N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 


Annotated list of 
(25c¢) LABOR’S 
bibliography of 


Labor. 


AMA Guides to Communications. An 
notated list of AMA publications on im 
proving and modernizing communications 
{merican Man 


f2nd St., Neu 


systems in management 
agement Association, 330 W 
York 36. Free 


Leadership Development Among Fore- 
men and Supervisors, by A. ©. Croft 
($1) ORGANIZATION PLANNING FOR 
THE LEADERSHIP PROGRAM, by L. § 
Fish. ($1) Both from California Personnel 
Vanagement Association, 2180 Milvia St., 
Berkeley 1. 


Guide to Audio-Visual Materials in 
Manpower and Industrial and Labor 
telations, by J. J. Jehring. New Yor 
State School of Industr and Labor Re 
lations, Cornell Universit - Ithaca NV.) 


(25e) 


Film Guide on Production and Man- 
agement Methods, ed. by 5. J. Vollak 
Film Research Associates, 135 Wl r2nd St 
Vew York 19. ($1.50) 


Selected Bibliography on Employment 
of the Older Worker, comp. by ©. ¢ 
Gibbons. l pjohn Institute for Communit 
Research, 709 S. Westnedge Ave. Kala 

» 44, Mich, Free 


Guide to Films in Eeonomic Education. 
Annotated list of films and filmetri; De 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction Vu 
{ssociation, 1201 Sin 


teenth St. NA Washington 6, D.C, ($1) 


Factors in Union Meeting Attendance, 
by T. Mahoney. University of Minnesota 
Industrial Relations Center, Minneapo 
14, Free 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Ma 


terials in Business Education, ly |. 1 
Lamb. University of Orexzon, Eugene. (2 


Community Meetings, A New Approach 
to Teade Union Political Aetion, Yar: 
house and Distribution Worker ( nior 
Local No, 688, 1127 Pine St., St. Le / 
Wao. (206) 


Case Studies in Union Leadership 
Training, 1951.52. U.S. Govt. Printir 


Ofhice Supt. of Document Washingt 


VETHODOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION 


Program Evaluation in Adult Educa 


IDULT 


tion. Committee on Evaluation, Adult Edu 
cation Association of the U.S.A,, 1201 Toth 
Si Vu Washington 6, DA (S0e) 
Dynamics in Group Discussion. (at/ 
University of America Press, 620 N. M 
gan Ave Washington 17, DA (25e) 
What Can Valk Settle? Text of Radi 
Discussion. Northwestern Univer ity, hi 


ston. TH. (10683 


Review of Post-War 
Publie Sehool Adult Education, | 
Andrew Hendrickson, Ohio State Univer 

ty Bureau of » per ial and Adult kd 
tion, Columbus 10. (506) 


Literature on 


Universities in Adult Education. (. 


prehensive report ol adult 


educati 


progra conducted by universitir in tl 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United 
States, prepared by | NESCO. Colum 
University Press, 2960 Broadwa Vew ) 
2,. ($2.25) 


USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Audio-Visual Hand 
book. Pictorial manual for amateur oper 
itor fudioVisual Publication 10 ft 


Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. ($1) 


File Utilization, by J. KR. Kidd & ©. B 


Storr, Handbook for leaders in voluntar 


$1 
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grou nd film councils. Educational Film Films and People, by E. 5. Jones. De FEBRUARY CONFERENCES 


Library Association, 1000 Broadway, New scriptive Catalogue of selected films on 
York 19. ($1) UN and UNESCO Topics with purchase 


nd rental sources. Educational Film Li- 


Reading Institute. february 2-6. Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Penna. Theme of 
the institute will be “Curriculum Approach 

brary Association, 1000 Broadway, Neu to Reading Instruction.” Half-day sessions 
eer EDUCATIONAL York 19, (of will be devoted to direct laboratory prac 
E. Lake Chicago 1, Il Ste Outlines fer Coon er tice with learners in special areas of read 
' . , . ‘ P CUSSION. ing instruction. Opportunity will be pro 


vided for demonstrations, evaluation of 


Blue Book of 16 mm Filme, Descriptive 


list of 7,000 educational films arranged 


Educ tion, hou ing, propaga ida, rumor, 


j f al 
. , , discrimination. Jewish Labor 
New Visual Education Techniques, by 


y 8 ‘ ; v4 . ' 
d Porter. Burgess Publishing Co., 426 “+ , 25 E. 7bth St, New York 21 institute staff. For further information, 


Minneapol 15, Mir ($1.25) eC) write Emmett A. Betts, Dr.. The Rea ling 

Clinu Temp » Uni ersity troad and | on 

Handbook on 16 mm Films for Music a 7 { 4 ~ : oe 4 Bre Pe Mont 

_— , Education, by L. B. Pitts. ($1.50) SE- ee eee ee ee depp 

OTHER a IDES AND LECTED (Annotated) BIBLIOGRAPHY American Association of School Ad- 
SOURCE LISTS OF MUSIC EDUCATION MATERIALS. ministrators Convention. February 14- 
Program Planning: A Guide for Tri- (75e) Both from Music Educators National 19, Atlantic City, NJ. The ayes 
EY Adsteese Association Press, 291 Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago theme is “Edueation for National Securi 
Broadway, New York 7, (80c) 4, Il. ty.” More than m groups and 


clinics will meet on as many aspects of 


existing programs, conferences with the 


Visual Aids in Fundamental Education. Bibliography of Bibliographies of In- this problem. For further information, write 
Columbia University Pre International structional Aids to Learning, by Eliza the American Association of School Ad 


Document ice, 2000 Broadway, Neu beth Findly. University of Oregon, School ministrators, 1201 loth St. N.W.. Washing- 


) 
York 2; $1.7 of Education, Eugene. (50c) ton 6, D.C. 


a i FEED REA Ch But | agree wholeheartedly with his suggestion that 


“there is a need for articles designed to sensitize readers 
to the underlying factors operating in groups—a spell- 
Y i ing out of what is meant by group process.” 
issue we inte illia - Il’s ; 
In our November issue we printed Willi m | Hill A background of the psychological factors work: 


ant is sade “s ses t e Group Leadership . : . , : 
inalysis of reader respon o the Group P ing in a group is necessary in order to effectively utilize 


Experiment that was launched in the first issue of the techniques. Each issue of the magazine should con- 
ADULT LEADERSHIP. . wi : ' : 
: tain an article designed to build this background. 
On the basis of his analysis Mr. Hill suggested 


; ELEANOR 8S. OLSEN 
that we include: 


League of Women } oters 
articles on the structure and attributes of in- Salt Lake City, Utah 


formal groups, ; Three of Mr. Hill’s suggestions deserve, it seems to 
articles designed to sensitize readers to the +, special attention. 

underlying factors operating in groups—a s pell- To give some space to articles on the structure and 

ing out of what is meant by group process, attributes of informal groups and to direct atten- 
analytical articles about the psychological fac- tion to the psychological factors which are significant 

tors underlying the behavior of groups and group in group 


members 2 2 pell out” what is meant by ‘roup process 


the research findin, s and formulations that pro- lo provide research findings and formulations about 


vide the basis for our confidence in. groups as group activitic 


18. of course, a re il place for 2 Tool Kit” 
reports of evaluated experiences with successful articles, for they provide invaluable resource materials. 
groups in various practical settings. But analytical articles, both about theory and research. 


We invited you to react to these suggestions, and are vital to an understanding of the cor ceptual 


means of education and action, There 


1 frame- 


a numober of re plies have come in. The following selec- work implied in all the “practi il ticl 


l¢ 


tions from these replic s are represent itive of the points lhe point of view that we are w with groups 


ol view ¢ xpre ed: and in communities he ul | never { Ay d any 


analytical articles must be prepared vit | needs of 


But it over-siz the problem 


you give him only tl tools and 


disagree with Bill a little when he says that JOHN Ht RDER 
ADULT LEADERSHIP are on the whole Vew York University 


group 


groups than 
nceounte red 


cope 


feelin ! 
many peopl whose more snag 
chni yues and tools ented with. It seem ie that the direct ippro ich. 
roup proces 3s’ and “grou with its concrete \ of attacking these roblems. is 


of inestimable help (when put into practice) in buildin 


adult leadership 
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ie lay readers confidence in group eflectiveness 


ip 


Books on group psychology and behavior are fairly 


ommon: ways and methods of applying this theory 


are rarer and harder to grasp. 


ELIZABETH CHARETTI 

Girl Scout Neighborhood Commiuitee, ar 
Community Center Co-ordinating Coun 
Staten Island, New Y orl 


As to Hill’s suggestions: once in a while an article 


on group psychology; but for the most part, major on 


methods, resources, ete. More annotated bibliographies. 
Fok. WHITING 


ation and Publicatior 
Imerican Baptist Conventi 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 


Expert opinion on adult education problems may be 
important; however, | believe, at this time, that research 
findings and formulations are very necessary 

WARD N. BLACK 


{ss t Superintendent 
Public Instruction 
Springfield, Ill 
\gree with his remark that a “belief in groups may 
not be shared by all readers.” One hears too often (even 
if untrue) that “you can't depend on volunteers” and 
“the chairman has to do all the work.” 
VRS. WILLIAM BARTON MARSH 
Letters fhroad 
New York City 
Mr. Hill's suggestions are very worth while. Two 
(1) the need to “spell 


out what is meant by group process, (2) “reports of 


points were of special interest 


evaluated experiences with successful groups in various 
practical settings.” 
Unless lay readers and experts understand the same 
terminology. much of the meat of an article is lost 
MISS GLADYS F&. BOWELI 


3 Girl Scout Council of Buflala 
and Erie County, \.) 


| agree with Mr. Hill that you. the editors, should 


mind in your articles. Perhaps Mr. Hill's basic sugges 
tion as to the deep, underlying factors implied in’ the 
roup process could bear more comment on your part 

| feel it unnecessary, however, to devote articles 
intending to inspire confidence in the roup proces 
This confidenee will grow naturally as our understanding 
of the basic factors of the process Is aimed, Keep up 
your wonderful work! 


ALLAN S. HARTMAN 
Kappa Phi Kappa, NSA 


tudent Orga 


Think all suggestions mentioned should be seriously 
considered by the editors. Especially like the idea of 
supplementing the “Tool Kit” approach with analytical 
articles on group behavior. 

MELVIN G. STAHI 


Sch { Supervisor 


( 
of Instruction 
Spencer, North Carolina 

| agree with Mr. Hill -there is a need for analytical 
articles concerning the factors underlying the behavior 
of groups and group members. Also that gratification 
for each member is important for the success of the froup 
a> a whole. 

This suggests to me that a new angle could be 
introduced viewing groups and the value of the same 
from the individual’s point of view 

JOSEPHINE S. CONKLIN 


Girl Scouts of the U.S.A 

Columbus, Ohio 
Good suggestion to include in future issues reports 
of “evaluated experience with successful groups in 
practi al settings. Suggest that reports dont give im 
pression that all is “sweetness and light” in successful 
‘roups or that a successful group automatically results 

from using a few techniques 


MKS. SARAH JUDY SELSBEF 
State Health Department 
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tember-October issue of The So Dear Mr. Elton: own conclusion It would be ¢ 
journer, otheial bulletin of National We deeply appreciate your in pressly against our policy for our 
Sopourners Incorporated a society terest in our magazine ADL LT magazine to seek to INH prase conclu 
of commissioned officers (past and LEADERSHIP. and your reaction to sions regarding social issues on tts 
present) of the uniformed forces of the statement on United Nations readers, It is out deep faith that the 
the United States who are Master in the October issue decisions made by the people through 
Masons ADULT LEADERSHIP. itself democratic discussion will be wise 
One of the purposes ol The has no stated policy for or against decisions. Our oal is to improve 
Sojourner is to oppose “any influence the United Nations or L NESCO, Im kill in democratic discussion 
whatsoever calculated to weaken the plient in our purpose of improving We have read the letter in The 
national security, and in the current democratic leadership and participa Sojourner to which you refer. We 
issue of The Sojourner | find an tion by the peopl in determining note that although the letter is head 
article headed “Methodists Deery national policies, however is the lined in the plural itt igned “One 
UNESCO as the ‘Greatest Subversive polic y of encouraging the Ameri Methodist Voice, Clayton, Georgia 
Plot in History people to examine all major i In no place does the letter indicate 
of our society including that of o1 that such opposition to UNESCO in 
, eo Se rn ee we ‘ / vanization for pe to collect facts any way repre ents the ofheial polis 
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In keeping with our policy of 
maintaining free discussion in our 
publication, we should like very much 
to have your permission to reprint 
your letter. 


MALCOLM 8S. KNOWLES 
Project Director 
IDULT LEADERSHIP 


Dear Mr. Knowles: 

I appreciate the courtesy of your 
letter of October 9 and have no ob 
jection to your publishing my letter 
of October 6. 

| was imterested in your state 
ment that “ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
itself, has no stated policy for or 
against the United Nations or 
UNESCO.” The statement that “Such 
opposition to teaching about the 
United Nations, UNESCO, and other 
specialized agencies, is founded on 
misinformation, fear and prejudice” 
vave me the impression that you were 
stating a definite poli \ 

RUEL W. ELTON 


AL. on Omaha 
Dear Editors: 


Articles from the September Is 
ADULT LEADERSHIP have 


been discussed at a meeting in Omaha 


Avenda 


sue ol 


of the Executive Committee of the 
General Department of United 
Church Women, and I personally 
feel that the magazine would be of 
vreat value to me. | am therefore 
en losing 
HELEN ELLIS 
Syracuse 10, N.) 
More Laughs 
Dear Editors: 

Otto 


Curriculum?” 


“What is 
LEADER 


1952) gave me 


Reising’s story 
(ADULT 
SHIP, September, 
considerable amusement and gratifi 
cation 
More laughs at the pomposities 
of modern education are what we 
need 
PENELOPE HAVEN 
Chica Tiler 


don"t miss a single 


subscription 


Ae te eS RE a 2 
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card tor 
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eee 


(4° 
A STIMULATING LOOK AT Jods) 


Where do you, in your community, fit into the growing movement on 
the frontier of adult education? What does this movement mean to 
democratic peoples—and where is it going? 

We feel that adult education is the most significant frontier of democ- 
racy today! With you, we are going to explore it in the pages of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP during 1953. 

The year behind us was complex, indeed. To solve 1952's leadership 
problems, all of us—working with the friends and communities closest to 
us—have tried with varying degrees of success to introduce the mean- 
ing of democracy into our own groups. 

ADULT LEADERSHIP, we feel, had an important contribution to make 
toward doing this job. 


BUT MOST OF THE JOB LIES AHEAD OF US. 
You—the readers of ADULT LEADERSHIP—have asked for more 


inspirational material interpreting the meanings and values of demo- 
cratic behavior and the importance of adult education in preserving 
and extending democracy. 


With this guidance, the staff team of ADULT LEADERSHIP has given 
a great deal of thought to an improved, more widely circulated maga- 
zine for 1953. 

In the pages of ADULT LEADERSHIP will appear a series of feature 
articles to discuss the essential job of adult education in the world—The 
dynamics of democracy—How homes, shops, clubs, churches can create 
a climate of democracy—How individuals can deal with the changing 
world to solve basic problems of communication, discover the poten- 
tialities of the social sciences-—and preserve educational and scientific 
freedom. 

Philosophers and politicians, atomic scientists and social scientists, 
psychiatrists and anthropologists will contribute to this feature material 
in ADULT LEADERSHIP. 

ADULT LEADERSHIP is less than a year old, but even in this short 
time has demonstrated its penetration into the vast areas of adult edu- 
cation to develop the tools of leadership for democratic methods of 
action. 

With your wholehearted and continued support—with your construc- 
tive criticism, we can accomplish much to publish a better, even more 


interesting ADULT LEADERSHIP for 1953. 


issue—use the bound-in 


gourself or ai friend! 
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